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THE SYRIAN QUESTION 



1. Histoire de la Guerre de Mehemed Alt contre la Porte 
Ottomane en Sj/rie et en Asie Mineure, 1831-33; Par M. M. 
de Cadalvene et Barrault. Paris, 1837. 

2. Report on the Commercial Statistics of Syria. By Jolm 
Bowring. (Parliamentary Papers.) 1840. 

3. CairoiPetra and Damascus. ByJ. Kinnear. Murray. 1840. 

4. Life of Mohammed Alu E* Cnurton, 1840. 

TF goyemments would keep two maxims in view— the respice 
Jinem and the carpe diem — ^if they knew themselves what 
they m^ant, and seized the fit occasions to give effect to their 
meaning, politics would not be the chaos of absurdities and con- 
tradictions which they are. 

An empire which, some hundred years aefo, was sreat, alarm- 
ing, inyJLg, conquering, has, i/ the ^uise of irresistible 
events, been tottering to pieces. The Turkish power, which was 
long the terror of the Chnstian world, has, unaer the weight of 
its own corruptions and oppressions, been gradually sinking 
into helplessness. Some provinces have been wrested by am- 
bitious neighbours, others nave fallen into uncontrolled anarchy; 
some have become mere deserts by depopulation and decay; 
some have been emancipated from the Osmanli intruders by tne 
more vigorous hands of their native races ; while others have 
been separated by negotiations and protocols, though left 
seemingly connected by the flimsy thread of dependence upon 
Ottoman sovereignty. 

Whatever may have been the policy, it has been the practice 
of the various states adjacent to the Turkish empire to seize upon 
and to appropriate such portions as they could detach, and either 
to make them integral parts of their own dominions, or to break 
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up the influence of Turkey by the establishment of independent 
govemments, as in Greece, which boldly and at once threw- 
off the Ottoman yoke, — or, as in Wallachia and Moldavia, of 
protectorship, which more stealthily, but not less effectually, 
removed it. 

In this course Russia has been by far the most voracious 
of the vultures that have preyed upon the Ottoman carcase. 
France has possessed herself of no small share by seizing 
Algeria; Austria has crept, somewhat sluggishly, but effec- 
tively, down the Danubian provinces ; and &reat Britain, only 
the other day, for her own convenience, stole Aden, the most 
important sea-port of Arabia.* 

DVLt suddenly, and as if by magic, all these robber powers 
turn round, and gravely — ^ay, gravely — talk of "the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman empire." This, as they tell us, 
is to be the foundation — this is discovered to be the only sound 
foundation for the future policy of Europe — " the integrity and 
independence* of the Ottoman empire under the reigning 
dynasty." This is a principle upon which Europe is agreed; 
come storm, come sunshine, come darkness, come danger, come 
what will, for this we are to bargain, for this we are to fight, for 
this we are to be taxed, for this, if need be, we are to be ruined. 

It may be in vain to remind our statesmen that politics, like 
paupers, have their tattered garments, and that very elaborate 
patching may but make the rent worse. 

Would a wise man undertake to expose the maxims of folly 
which, under the name of wisdom, have, when adopted as rules 
for political guidance, been the cause of discord, delusion, and 
misery, he would render most acceptable service to the human 
race. '* Balance of power " is one of them — the pregnant 
mother of mischief, whose last begotten imp is '< the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire." 

To meddle in the external quarrels of sovereigns is a policy of 
very doubtful character. The Anglo-American republic has had 
the wisdom to avoid such costly controversies. With every 
government defacto^ they carry on their relations of diplomacy, 
of commerce, of friendship, ana leave to the parties concerned to 
settle the disputes between one another. 

But if it be conceded that cases of invasion of one independent 
power by another independent power, may possibly justify the 
mtervention of a third, nothing can be so perilous as the preten- 
sion that we have a right to mterfere witn the internal policy, 

* We believe nominally it was purchased of a Sheik, but one who had 
no moire right to sell Aden than Dover. The Arabs say we bribed him to 
betray his country, and have declared and proved themselves our most 
deadly enemies. 
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and take a part in the domestic misunderstandings, of a foreign 
nation. 

It is obvious that to such interference there can be no limit — 
that it woidd give to everv nation the right of universal police 
over every other nation — that it would involve mankind in one 
all-pervaaing quarrel, and occupy every man. with concerns, and 
interests, and disputes, not his own. 

But the wisdom and the policy of such interference is the 
ground-work and the justification of the treaty whose conse- 
quences we are about to discuss. 

We may remark, by the way, that there is in the words " in- 
dependence and inte^ity of the Ottoman empire," as used by 
the allied powers, a bitter and a biting irony. Its independence 
consists in depriving it of all freedom of action ; its integrity, in 
the destruction of its provinces by its loving allies. When 
Turkey wished to make peace with Egypt, then the guardians of 
her indepehdence insisted that she should have no such liberty; 
when, taking the opposite view of the question, she insisted 
on exterminating the Egyptian Pacha, immediate was the inter- 
ference of the protectors of her independence — they never dreamed 
of allowing her to go so far. Sancho Panza's government of 
Barataria is no longer a fable, — it is a fact. Cervantes has but 
sketched the doings of diplomacy. In the hands of the allies the 
unhappy Sultan greatly resembles the boor of La Mancha, whose 
sovereign dignity consisted in not being allowed to walk nor to 
ride, to eat nor to drink, to stand still nor to run away. The 
Spanish squire, indeed, was only frightened by drums and pop- 
guns, by squibs and shoutings, while cased up in his imaginary 
panoply; but the Sultan's dominions, as they are called, have been 
undergoing the process of positive destruction ; town after town 
is razed and ruined, and every deed of devastation is done in the 
name of the integrity and inaependence of the empire ! 

The mere fact of the Christian powers having undertaken to 
settle the concerns of Turkey has, of itself, given a terrible 
shock to the influence of the Caliphate. No matter however 
disinterested Christendom, in its interference, may intend to be, 
or may really be, the mind of the Mussulman will see, in that 
interference, new grounds for hatred and distrust. Ignorant as 
they are, the Turks have some knowledge of the favours they 
have received from their Christian neighbours, and of the suc- 
cessive partitions and appropriations of various fragments of 
their territory. Reared in sentiments of the utmost scorn and 
antipathy towards infidels, taught by their prophet and their 
preachers to regard the whole race of unbelievers with abhor- 
rence, nothing could so shake their confidence in the Sultan and 
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the Sultan's councillors^ as to see them the expounders of the will 
and the representatives of the policy of the Kiaffirs. No assu- 
rances will subdue this distrust. It is part of the Mussulman na- 
ture^ it is the necessary growth of Mussulman institutions ; it is 
instilled by their proverbs, by their poetry, by their religion. 

We do not mean to be diverted from a searching investigation 
into the wisdom or folly of our Oriental policy by the personal 
squabbles of the foreign ministers of Frai:ce and England. We 
deem them both lamentably, not to say perversely, wrong. In this 
matter the well-known strategy of turning attention from the 

grounds of the controversy to the tilting of the combatants, has 
een but too successfully practised. Our newspapers have been 
filled with various estimates of the amounts of veracity and of 
mendacity which have been dove-tailed into their much belauded 
and much abused state papers ; and while there have been a hun- 
dred attempts to award the p nze of cleverness and success, while 
two dextrous phrase-makers have been contradicting one another 
upon the observance or non-observance of petty points of con- 
ventional policy-— each endeavouring to eaten the other in some 
mis-statement of facts, or in some sophistry in reasoning — 
*'the dogs of war" have been "let loose;" cities have been 
destroyed^ thousands of innocent people have been murdered ; 
and two great nations, the two greatest nations that have ever 
played a part in the world's history, have been embroiled in a 
quarrel, and nearly engaged in actual hostilities. 

Hostilities ! for what r This is the question that comes back 
again and again with accumulating emphasis. For what? Oh ! 
because th^ powers, as they are called, are determined on restor- 
ing to the Syrians, the Arabians, and the Cretans, the blessings 
of Turkish rule, and because France says " No !" to the powers. 
Not many years have passed since Europe was blazing from 
one end to the other with fierce and furious determination to 
rescue Christian Greece from " the horrors of Turkish domi- 
nation." A determination no less fierce and furious seems to 
pervade the cabinets of Europe now to restore to the blessings 
of " Turkish domination " half-christianized Syria. The des^ 
potism which was not to be tolerated for a moment among the 
Greeks, is now not only to be re-introduced, but to be guaranteed 
to the Syrians. A quarter of a century ago the hmd echoed 
with Byron's declamations against " the dread sceptre and dire 
dominion " of the Turks — " the pollution of the turban "—the 
Ottoman "scourges," which patriotism and freedom were to 
" trample into dust ;" and now governments are leagued together, 
British blood is shed, British commerce arrested, British wealth 
is wasted, as if it were worthless, in order tore-establish "the dread 
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sceptre mid the dire dominion" — to extend the " pollutions" and 
to renew the ** scourgings," and to do all this witn the certcdnty 
of letting loose the most malignant passions, and at the risk of a 
general European conflagration. 

About one-third of the whole population of Syria is Chris- 
tian, and incomparably the most intelligent and active por- 
tion.' The numoer of Catholics, comprising the Maronites of 
Mount Lebanon, exceeds 260,000, and of members of the Greek 
Church there are nearly 350,000. In the towns are many Ar- 
menian Christians, but their whole amount is not accurately 
known. Independently of being the most civilized part of the 
inhabitants, the Christians have been growing in numbers and in 
influence, while, from the constant drafts of the conscription, 
the Mussulmans have been rapidly decreasing. The condition 
of the Christians was incomparably better under the Pacha's 
government than under that of the Sultan. All the ignominies 
that had weighed them down were removed; they were raised to 
a level with their Mahometan neighbours in all civil and social 
lights. ^^ The Christians, "says Col. Campbell, the late Consul- 

feneral of Egypt, ^^ as well as the other sects who have bene- 
ted by the dbiaiige of government, are necessarily attached to 
the present system^ and dread any change that would tend to 
restore to the Mussulmans that supremacy, of which they would 
certainly make them feel the return into their hands." — Dr Bow- 
ring's Keport, p. 137. It is, perhaps, too much to say that the 
Syrian Christians are attached to the Egyptian rule and rulers; 
but that they dread the return of Mahometan supremacy is un- 
doubted ; it IS impossible that it should be otherwise ; and yet, 
to establish that supremacy, we have been calling into action all 
our efibrts and energies. Our triumph, at best, can be but tem- 
porary. 

It would be a subject not without nutter for useful instruction, 
however melancholy might be the contemplation of human ab- 
surdity, to compare the various outbreaks of European folly on 
the fields of Palestine at different periods of her history. What 
singular contrasts might be drawn between the great wars of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century, for the purpose of driving the 
Saracen infidels out of the fioly Land, and the little war of the 
nineteenth century, for the purpose of restoring the Holy Land to 
their infidel successors ! Wnat if the bulletins recording the victo- 
ries of the crusaders, breathing all the violence and passion of reli- 
fious &naticism, could be set against the despatches of A. D. 1840, 
etailing the glorious progress of our Turkish allies ! What if 
the transports of joy with which the redemption of the holy 
sepulchre was welcomed in ancient Christehaom were heard in 
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remote echoes to the gratulations of modern Christians, that the 
throne of the Mussulman Sultan is re-established in Jerusalem ! 
We boast, indeed, of marching in the way of improvement, that 
our policy is enlightened by experience, and our interference 
weighed m the balance of modern wisdom, and yet it may well be 
doubted whether our doings are a whit more defensible, whether 
our ends are an iota more wise, or our means in any respect less 
barbarous, than those which distinguished the impassioned and 
ignorant followers of Peter the Hermit. 

The state of Sjnria under the Turks was such as might be 
expected from the administration of Pachas, all of whom either 
purchased their authority for large sums of money, or established 
it by violence and usurpation. Their sole object was to plunder 
the inhabitants by every art of fraud and force, Volney, and 
every other traveller of reputation, describe the government of 
the Porte as a pure military despotism, the Ottomans regarding 
the whole country as their legitimate prey, and disposing at will 
of the life, the person, and the property of each of the inhabi- 
tants. Except in the Kesrouan, all kinds of public worship 
were prohibited* to the Christians, who were neither allowed to 
build new churches nor to repair the old. If a Christian struck 
a Mussulman, death was the usual penalty ; but a fine was the 
price at which a Mahometan might lay violent hands on a Chris- 
tian. No Christian was allowed to mount a horse, or to wear 
any costume but that which represented degradation. The oaths 
of two Christians had only the validity of one Mahometan oath. 
No private titles to property were recognized ; the estate re- 
verted to the Sultan on tne death of any holder of land, and his 
heirs were compelled to pay fines proportioned to the value in 
order to enter on the usufruct. In the moimtains, the Druses 
and Maronites had established a rude independence, and freed 
themselves from some of the Ottoman exactions ; but it may be 
stated generally that Syria, during the Turkish rule, was delivered 
over to boundless rapine, and that ruin and anarchy were the 
sovereigns of the soil. In a word, to use the phrase of Volney, 
** barbarism was complete.*' 

And nothing could be more precarious than the holding of 
the Turks in Syria. The country may be said to have been in 
permanent insurrection and civil war. The mountaineers main- 
tained a rude and savage independence ; the Arabs of the desert, 
and the various nomade tribes that dwell in the northern and 
eastern districts, scorned the feeble authority of the Sultan, and 
carried on their unchecked depredations. Usurping Agas, too 
strong to be subdued, were again and again recognized by the 
Porte. When, by blood-shedding, or treachery, or bribery, a 
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successful adventurer obtained ascendancy, his sway was con- 
firmed as soon as he was willing to pay, in the shape of tribute, 
a price for his impunity. In many cases, scarcely the shadow 
of dependence was recognized, and the histories of Topal Aga 
on the Orontes, Said Aga at Idleb, Mustapha Berber at Tripoli, 
and Kutchuk Ali of Payas, show that, though the name oi the 
Sultan was used to give a seeming sanction to rapine and ex- 
tortion, all real authority had passed away. Two hundred years 
ago the sovereignty of the Porte was undermined in the vast 
(Ustricts of Mount Lebanon, and along the coast of Galilee, 
by Fakreddin, the distinguished predecessor of the present 
Irince of the Druses. In the middle of the last century Daher 
seized upon Acre, and became the ruler of a large portion of 
Palestine. When overthrown by Djezzar Pacha, in the name 
of the Porte, Djezzar exercised all the attributes of despotic 
sovereignty in its most flagitious shapes, and nominated Soliman, 
one of his slaves, as his successor, who, after a violent struggle 
with his competitor Ismael, was recognized by the Sultan, and 
installed in the Pachalik. 

With what, then, is the memory of the Turkish government 
in Syria associated ? With universal anarchy, an all-pervading 
brigandage. Districts in hostility with neighbouring districts, 
tribes with the adjacent tribes. So little established was any 
authority, that rival governors often held military possession of 
different portions of the same town. In Aleppo one part of the 
city was frequently engaged in bombarding the other. Assassi- 
nations of Christians and Hebrews, by Mussulmans, were of con- 
stant occurrence ; the roads were infested with robbers, and 
i)ersons and property everywhere exposed to plunder and vio- 
ence. 

In our new-born zeal for our Turkish allies, in our desire and 
determination to restore Syria to the blessings of the Ottoman 
rule, we wholly forget what the rule was with which we have 
chosen to associate our own reputation and our future policy. It 
has indeed been argued that a wonderful metamorphosis has 
taken place in Turkey and in Turks ; a magic Hatti Sheriff 
has appeared, by which the character of a nation is changed, 
by which abuses are torn up by the roots, and the vicious 
habits and usages of many generations are suddenly converted 
into public and political virtue. * Alas ! the Hatti Sheriff has 
wrought the same wonders among the oppressing and corrupted 
Turks which the Queen's proclamation against vice and immo- 
rality works from year to year amongst the light-fingered and 
swift-footed gentry whose adventures form the current staple of 
New Bailey history. The faults of Turkish character, the abomi- 
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nations of Turkislx misrule, have their origin in the longraeting 
influences of pride and ignorance. The want of early instruc- 
tion, the association of the harems, the universal presence of 
slavery, the contempt for all religions but their own, the intole- 
rant spirit of the Koran — these have created a national character, 
whose workings may be traced in the gradual decay of every 
portion of the Ottoman dominions. 

The cost of government in Syria was far greater than its 
revenues even under the organized despotism of Mahomet All ; 
but, under the feeble sway of the Porte, the sums which reached 
the Imperial treasury were small, and discharged a very trifling 
part of the expenses of retaining the appearance of sovereignty. 
The various races which our policy has armed for insurrection 
against the Egyptians, will infallibly use these arms for protec- 
tion against the rapacity of the Turks. The time is not far 
distant when all the passions of religious fanaticism will be let 
loose in a land where fanaticism is more fierce and excitable than 
in any other part of the world. The Turks will bring with them 
their old, inborn habits of despotism; but as the prestige 
which belonged to the notion of tneir representing the Caliphate 
is passed away, they will be regarded by the faithful Mussul- 
mans as doing the behests, and working out the policy, of the 
infidel Kiaffirs. Thus distrusted by the Syrian Mahometans, 
hated by the Christians, and despised by the Druses, their 
tenure or the country will be frailer than before — they will live, 
or rather die, in the midst of insurrections and revolts, ar\d, un- 
able to maintain themselves by their own or their n£|jion's re- 
sources, will be reduced to perpetual dependence upon that inter- 
ference which has pledged itself to support the " integrity afid 
independence of the Ottoman empire." Of that interference the 
people of Great Britain will soon be weary — if they are not 
weary already, and our magnanimous ally of Russia will wil- 
lingly occupy the field of perpetual meddling, which, ,most 
assuredly, the good sense of the British nation will compel our 
government to abandon. 

The connexion of Mahomet Ali with Syria will be better 
understood by retracing the events which enabled him to obtain 
possession of that country. 

Egypt and Syria have, in the various phases of their histories, 
been subject to a common fate. Their adjacency of position — 
their identity of language — have linked them together in most 
of the great political changes which have agitated the East; 
together they fell into the hands of the Greeks — together they 
were subjugated bjr the Romans — together they recognized the 
sway of the Aiabian followers of the prophet — together they _ * 
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were ruled over by Saladin-^together they passed under the 
authority of the Osmanlis ; and as if the link that bound them was 
still destined to be unbroken, the government of Mahomet All 
in Egypt seems almost as a natural consequence to have ab- 
sorbed Syria in its vortex. 

The campaign of Ibrahim Pacha, in 1833, had certainly not 
for its primary object the possession of Syria. There is no 
reason to believe, as has been supposed, that it was the long- 
conceived purpose of his father (Mahomet Ali) to found and to 
rule over a vast Arabic empire, composed of the regions where 
that language is spoken,* and intended to check and counteract 
the Turkish power. One success led the way to another, and as 
the appetite of dominion grows with what it feeds on, the con- 
quering Egyptian found himself, by successive conquests, in pos- 
session of all the country between the Taurus and El Arish. 

A quarrel with Abdallah, the Pacha of Acre, was the imme- 
diate cause of the invasion of Syria- The nomination of Ab- 
dallah to the Pachalik was a necessity for the Porte, as he had 
possessed himself of the government under the auspices' of the 
Malem, or minister, of his predecessor. That Malem was Haim 
the Jew, one of whose eyes Djezzar Pacha had caused to be 
ducked out, telling him " that he was too clever with two eyes, 
tnd would be quite clever enough with one." He received from 
:he new Pacha a similar evidence of Oriental gratitude; for 
laving, by successful intrigue at Constantinople, obtained the 
Investiture of the government for Abdallah, he was soon after 
strangled, his property seized, his body flung into the sea, and 
ihe event announced to his widow by the present of a pocket 
landkerchief, with which Abdallah requested she would wipe 
Lway her tears. Though crimes and caprices of all sorts marked 
[he rule of Abdallah, he was not wholly without sagacity ; he had 
iociated with Europeans, and had begun to estimate the value 
)f the arts, and the knowledge they were able to communicate, 
lut his ambition outstripped his strength. He endeavoured to 
obtain possession of Damascus, and was deposed by the Porte, 
vhich sent three Pachas to besiege him in 1822. They failed, 
ind withdrew in disgrace. Abdallah professed submission, how- 
ever, and sent his tribute to the Porte; but he ordered his owij 
i^essengers to be murdered on their route to Constantinople, and 
(Hie money they carried was brought back again to Acre. When 
t^he perfidy was discovered, he was once more deposed. He was 

fain attacked; but availing himself of the growing influence 
Mahomet Ali at Constantinople, he obtained forgiveness. 



^ 



* It was after his successes that Ibrahim was heard to say : " My sway 
lall extend as fiir as the Arabic is spoken." 
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At thb period — ^how strange the contrast with what is passing 
now ! — the policy of the European cabinets was eminently hos- 
tile to the I^orte. Greece was taken under their protection, the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleet destroyed at Navarin, and Mahomet 
Ali became one oi the principal suflerers by the loss of his ships, 
and the expenses and sacrifices of the campaign in the Morea. 
Had Mahomet Ali at this moment detached himself from the 
Sultan, and concurred in the policy of the Christian powers, had 
he even kept aloof from the quarrel in which the Porte was 
engaged, how strong might have been his position ! He had, 
however, asked from the Porte the Pachalik of Damascus, as a 
reward for his devotion to her interests; it was refused, and 
Candia was ceded to him — an onerous and costly gift ; for the 
expenditure of the island had long been twice the amount of 
its revenues, and, even under the improved administration of the 
present governor, the annual deficit has amounted to two millions 
of piastres. 

The double game which the Porte has had to play in its 
relations with Mahomet Ali curiously illustrates the character of 
the Ottoman government. One day he is excommunicated hyp 
a fetvah of the Sultan, the next the dearest interests of Islamisnl 
are committed to his keeping. When the Holy Cities were^ 
captured by the Wahabees, and he was called on, as a faithful; 
servant of the prophet, to recover them for the Caliphate, hei 
had hardly engaged in the work when an imperial firman ap-, 
peared in Egypt, whose bearer was nominated to the Pachaliky 
and paid for his temerity with his life. At the same moment' 
when Mahomet Ali was invited to restore the Morea to th< 
Porte, Abdallah Pacha of Acre, himself so lately in flagram 
revolt, was made the instrument by which the career of Mahomei 
Ali was to be checked, and the districts of Nablous and Jeru- 
salem were added to his Pachalik. Abdallah, who had owec | 
everything to Mahomet Ali, became the principal actor in the , 
plots against Mahomet Ali, and Acre the seat of a succession o 
conspiracies. 

In the meantime Mahomet Ali had not been inattentive t< 
the course of events in Syria. The mightiest of the native \ 
Princes of Lebanon, and incomparably the most intelligent o 
them, the Emir Bechir, had, in consequence of his resistance t 
the exactions and oppressions of Abdallah Pacha, been compelle 
to seek refuge iu Egypt, where he was welcomed by Mahom 
Ali with a cordiality easily to be accounted for by the importj 
ance of his position, and the extent of his influence among th 
Druses and the Maronites. Abdallah had passed the limits o | 
his Pachaliki had seized the castle of Sanour, had exasperate! 
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the mountaineers of Galilee by successive outrages, so that a 
large portion of the country was in a state of revolt. 

A considerable number of Egyptian fellahs had quitted their 
country and established themselves in the Pachalik of Acre. Wea- 
ried with the burden of oppression at home, they had fled to the 
protection of a foreign oppressor, who welcomed their coming as a 
means of strengthening himself, and of weakening a formidable 
neighbour. Some accounts of money had remained unsettled 
between the Pachas of Egypt and of Acre, and JMahomet Ali 
required of Abdallah the payment of the balance, which he 
estimated at eleven millions of piastres, the restitution of the 
emigrant fellahs, and a promise that he would close the doors of 
his Pachalik to future deserters from Egvpt. Abdallah re- 
turned a direct negative to the demands of Mahomet Ali, but 
desired him to obtain from the Porte an order for the delivery of 
the fellahs, which order he (Abdallah) was disposed to obey. 
Mahomet Ali referred to the Sultan, and obtained for an answer 
that '^ all the subjects of the empire might transport themselves 
wherever they pleased." 

The answer greatly exasperated the Pacha of Egypt : — " I am 
called upon," he said, " to furnish armies, and to pay tribute to 
the Porte, while my people are enticed away, my sources of 
revenue destroyed, and my debts remain undischarged." 

The Porte was in no condition to give to Abdallah any means 
of defending himself from the attack of Mahomet Ali. The 
Pacha of Bagdad had revolted ; Albania was in a state of insur- 
rection ; the Pacha of Damascus had excited a popular movement 
against his tyranny, and perished by assassination; while the 
oppressions sufferecl by the Christian and Hebrew population of 
Syria had prepared them to welcome the advent of Mahomet 
Ali, who had acquired a deserved reputation for his tolerant 
spirit, and had raised the Rayas, or non- Mussulmans, to an 
equality with the Moslem races. 

To Ibrahim Pacha, the eldest son of Mahomet Ali, was con- 
fided the command of the invading army. He had already 
acquired great military reputation, and, what is more influential 
among the Mahometans than any other class of men, the prestige 
of victory was associated with his name. In October, 1831, 
about eleven thousand Egyptians began their march through the 
desert to the confines of Syria; another division accompanied 
Ibrahim by sea. Jaffa and KaiiFa fell into his hands. Jerusalem, 
Tiberias, and Nablous received him -with open arms. The im- 
posts levied on Christian pilgrims were abolished, and* all the 
Syrian coast from Beyrout southwards was occupied by the troops 
of Ibrahim, while Acre was closely invested. 
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An envoy of the Porte arrived, summoning Ibrahim to raise 
the siege of Acre, and Abdallah to avoid meddling with Egyp- 
tian amirs. The answer returned was, that as a reeompence for 
the pacification of Egypt, the overthrow of the Wahabees, the 
re-establishment of the authority of the Caliphate in the Holy 
Cities, the regular payment of the stipulated tribute, and the 
services rendered in the Morea, Mahomet Ali hoped the Pachaliks 
of Acre and Damascus would be conferred on him. While, how- 
ever, the discussions were proceeding, the Porte was pouring 
troops into the northern Pachaliks of Syria, and Mahomet Ali 
sending considerable reinforcements to Ibrahim in the south. 
Tripoli, which formed a part of the government of Abdallah, had 
&llen into the hands of Ibrahim ; but- the Porte, upder the plea 
that it was bound to protect the pilgrims to the Holy Cities and 
the convoy of provisions, which had annually been sent fromi 
Tripoli throuffh the desert, deposed Abdallah from the Pachalik 
of Tripoli, ana nominated Osman as his successor. This act was 
followed by a declaration of the Sultan, in the Tevdjihat, or 
yearly recognition of the various high functionaries of the 
empire, that "the nomination of Mahomet Ali and Ibrahim 
Pacha to the Pachaliks of Egypt, Arabia, and Candia, was 
deferred until they had answered the imperial despatches, and 
returned to their obedience." But the Emir Bechir had already 
allied himself with Ibrahim Pacha, and the sieffe of Acre was 
carried on with renewed activity. ^ 

The Porte had, in the meantime, determined to make a despe- 
rate effort to re-establish its authority in Syria. Levies on a 
large scale were called out, and the most distinguished of the 
Turkish generals, Hussein Pacha — he who had organized the 
massacre of the Janissaries — vas appointed to the supreme com- 
mand. Mahomet Ali and his son were publicly degraded, and 
despoiled of their Pachaliks ; the sentence of excommunication 
and anathema was pronounced by the Ulemas ; and a firman was 
issued, declaring that " the destruction of the person of Mahomet 
Ali was an imperious necessity.* From tne two rebels are 

* We give a verbal translation of the fetva. It consists of the questions 
addressed to the Ulemas, and their answers. Amr is a supposititious person, 
representing Mahomet Ali, as a lawyer would put the case of A. B. 

Question. — ^The extermination of the movers and provokers of insurrec- 
tion being prescribed as a duty, and the proceedings of Amr, as detailed, 
having for their object revolt and provocation to this crime, if it should not 
be possible to quell the revolt by any means but by extermination, to the 
'dispersion of their assembling, would the death of Amr and his accomplices 
be legal? 

Answer. — They are rebels, and their extermination is a sacred duty, for 
the Sultan of the Mussulmans, and for all believers. 
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taken the governments of Egypt, and Candia, and Abyssinia, and 
are given to tliee (Hussein Facha). With the assistance of 
Allan thou wilt conduct my army rapidly to Aleppo, and from 
thence to Egypt. Imploring the aia of the all-powerful, and 
the spiritual intervention of the prophet, thou and thine will 
chase the traitors — will seize them — wul make yourselves masters 
of Egypt,* and endeavour to rescue Arabia from their devastating 
han^. But the thunders of the Caliphate in the East hav5^ 
about the same value as the thunders of the Vatican in the west, j 
The conquering Mahomet enjoyed more of the favour of MjP 
hometan opinion than did the defeated Mahmoud. Russia 
expressed^ very nkturally, her high approval of the vigour of 
the Porte, and withdrew her consul from Alexandria ; but Great 
Britain and France took no part whatever in the contest. The 
expectation of the arrival of the Turkish army, preceded by 
various Turkish emissaries, led to outbreaks against the Egyp- 
tians in Mount Lebanon and Tripoli ; but they were speedily 
appeased, and the fall of Acre, wmch took place at the end of 
May, 1832, after a loss of more than 4,000 men, established the 
ascendancy of Mahomet Ali, by giving him the key of Syria. 

It is scarcely necessary to follow the career of Ibrahim Pacha 
in his progress through the Syrian provinces. Every step was 
marked by victory. Damascus made a show of resistance, but 
soon welcomed the conqueror,* The Turkish army had crossed 

Question. — ^Thus they who have by their own free will embraced the 
party of the revolt of Aiar, and have dared to engage in the contest, ought 
to be considered as rebels ; and those who proclaim that it would not be 
right to subject with the sword the authors of the revolt, ought to be 
regarded as impious, and braving the proscriptions of the Koran. Is not 
the death of such persons legal ? 
Answer, — ^Yes ! 

Question.^-Thaa, for suppressing the revolt against the Sultan, if the 
Mussulmans give orders for attacking them (the revolters), is it not a saerecT 
duty of those who receive those orders to obey them ? 
Answer. — ^Yes ! 

Question. — Thus the imperial troops having been sent to put down the 
rebels, those who kill the rebels, are they not legitimate conquerors ? and 
those who are killed by the rebels, are they considered as martyrs ? 
Answer. — ^Yes ! 

The signatures follow, placed at the present fetva, prepared and presented 
by the Sheikh el Islam, to the number of forty, which are those of — 
Three Grand Mufti Emeriti. 
Fourteen Cadi Askirs. 
Twelve MoUahs. 

Nine Professors of the Seraglio and Imperial Schools. 
Two Sheikhs of the Mosques of St Sophia and the Sultan Achmet 
* A circumstance oddly characteristic of Oriental nations occurred on the 
entrance of Ibrahim into Damascus. There is, in the rehgious service of 
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the Taurus, advancing through Antioch, Aleppo, and Hamaoy 
and a force of about ten thousand disciplined, and a similas 
number of irregular troops, had reached Horns. They were 
attacked by the Egyptians, consisting of about sixteen thousand 
men, and were completely overthrown ; three thousand Turks 
were made prisoners, and two thousand left on the field of battle* 
The Annassee Arabs routed, robbed, an4 destroyed the fugi* 
tives. Hussein Pacha, who had reached Aleppo, made an appeal 
to the inhabitants to come forward and defend the Caliphate ; 
but Aleppo had long been half emancipated from the Turkish 
sway, and had established a sort of independent local govern- 
ment; and the Mekemeh, or superior tribunal, to whom the 
matter was referred, refused all co-operation with the Turks ; so 
that, on the appearance of the Bedouins who skirted the Egyp* 
tian army, Hussein Pacha determined to retire with all his forces, 
and three days afterwards Ibrahim entered the town, and the 
small body of Turks who had been left to defend the castle 
surrendered without resistance. 

Hussein Pacha had withdrawn to the strong positions of the 
Taurus at Beylan ; a brave and disciplined army might have 
defended the post against immensely superior numbers, but the 
Turkish army was wholly defeated, and fled with precipitation. 
The loss of the Egyptians was small, that of the Turks ex- 
ceeded two thousand men, and their arms, baggage, and artillery 
fell into Ibrahim's possession, and soon nota lurkish soldier was 
left in Syria. 

The Egj'^ptian army entered Asia Minor. Hussein Pacha was 
dismissed, and the Grand Vizir, Reschid Mehemet, the most dis- 
tinguished and the most fortunate of the generals of the Porte, was 
f)laced at the head of a body of five and forty thousand tro(q>s, col- 
ected in all haste to oppose the progress of Ibrahim. Their fete 
was the same as that of their brethren at Homs and Beylan. The 
Egyptian and Turkish armies met at Koniah. The Turks, though 
three times more numerous than the Egyptians, were completely 
overthrown; the Grand Vizir was made prisoner. Ibrahim, 
the representative of military prowess, was everywhere cordially 
welcomed by the inhabitants ; and at Smyrna, Mahomet Ali was 
proclaimed by an outbreak of popular opmion. 

It is believed that nearly up to this period the Sultan was 
kept in total ignorance of the victorious march of Ibrahim 

the Mussulmans, an invocation in favour of the reigning sovereign. One 
pf the Imams applied to Ibrahim to inquire whose name was to be inserted? 
" Are there two sovereigns ? " answered Ibrahim, and ordered two hundred 
stripes to be given to the Imam for even supposing he was unfaithful to the 
Saltan! 
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towards the capital. We have heard that on one occasion, when 
some individuals were presented to him in his garden, he was 
cutting oif the heads of roses with his sabre, and saying, ** Thus 
I demolish my enemies." But the powers of Europe were at 
last aroused and alarmed by the rapid progress of Ibrahim 
Pacha, and the Porte turned imploringly to Great Britain, 
France, and Austria, to protect her in these moments of immi- 
nent peril. Thev hesitated, but offered the aid of friendly 
negotiation, and dispatched their agents to persuade Ibrahim 
to advance no farther. Russia took a bolder course. She 
placed her forces at the disposal of the l^itimate sovereign, to 
defend himself against the rebel Pacha. Her armies were at 
hand, and lier paternal offers were accepted, accepted by personal 
communication with the Sultan, who did not consult his Divan. 
The French ambassador endeavoured to counteract the influence 
of Russia through the Divan, and to bring about a friendly 
arrangement with Mahomet Ali ; but no Turkish minister was 
courageous enough to sug^gest to his master the perils of his 
Russian tendencies. Intrigue followed intrigue to prevent the 
arrival of the Russian troops. They were called — they were 
countermanded; but they arrived, and were personally welcomed 
by the Sultan. The protection of Russia, the presence of 
Russian forces close to the capital, became a hict in Turkish 
history. A column was raised, it still stands on the banks of the , 
Bospnorus, recording the grateful emotion of Mahmoud towards 
his Russian deliverers ; and the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi termi- 
nated this important act in the Oriental drama. 

The convention of Kutayah, brought about by the interference , 
of all the ambassadors, was the finale of these events. It gave 
the Pachaliks of all Syria to Mahomet AU, with the fiscal admi- 
nistration of the Pachalik of Adana. That convention, dated in 
May^ 1833, was not only recognized by Great Britain, but was 
announced to Parliament in the King's Speech of 4th February, 
1834, in these emphatic words : — " The peace of Turkey ^ since 
the settlement that was made with Mehemet Ali, has not been 
interrupted, and will not, I trusty be threatened with any new 
danger** Why, then, has the Sultan been encouraged, — ^why 
has he been. assisted by England to disrupt this *< settlement, 
to break the peace which this ^* settlement" accomplished? It 
was, no doubt, the apprehension of Ibrahim Pacha's advancing 
on Constantinople that induced the Porte to consent to the hard 
conditions of the convention ; but is the onerousness of an en- 
gagement held to be a sufficient cause for violating it ? Our 
charS^ d'affaires, Mr Mandeville, was one of the negotiators 
between Ibrahim Pacha and the Porte, and he was one of the 
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advisers of the Porte, and one of the channels of communication 
to Mahomet All. Now, what is his statement?* 

'^ I wished to have it clearly explained to me whether Mahomet 
Ali sought to obtain possession of tnese goyemments (viz., the whole 
of Syria, Damascus, and Aleppo, Adana and Itcheli, Selejkeh and 
Ilaya) in perpetuity, or upon the same terms as is held the command 
of the different provinces m Turkey, by the governors named to them 
by the Sultan. The answer was, * Upon the same conditions as those 
granted to other Pachas/ — *Then,' I said, * that since his Excellency 
insisted upon my giving my sentiments, they were these : that as long 
as resistance could be made with any chance of success, I would be 
the last person to counsel submission to the demands of Mehemet 
Ali, and the Sublime Porte were alone able to judge if the means 
which they possessed were sufficient to stop any further advance o f 
the Egyptian army. If this were not the case, it seemed to me that, 
hard as would be the necessity of yielding to these demands, the 
evil, great as it is, would be less than that of making this country 
the seat of a long and sanguinary stmggle, and of risKing the exist- 
ence of the capital." 

Mr Mandeville inquires, however, whether there is no middle 
course; and the Reis Effendi states that the Porte would be 
willing to .cede the whole of Syria, but not to surrender Adana, 
and entreats the intervention of France and England to bring 
about this settlement " I agreed," says Mr Mandeville, " to 
this proposal, and promised that my best endeavours should not 
be wanting to induce Admiral Roussin to consent to it." On 
the 29th March, 1833, Mr Mandeville writes to Ibrahim Pacha, 
that " the Sultan has ceded to Mehemet Ali the government of 
the whole of Syria," but the communication made no reference 
to Adana. On the 14th of April, however, Mr Mandeville 
writes to Lord Palmerston that he has been urged by the Reis 
Effendi to offer Adana to Ibrahim Pacha, which he had refused 
to do; but on the 4th May, 1833, he tells Lord Palmerston, — 

" The Sultan yesterday graciously conceded the administration of 
the Pachalik of Adana to Ibrahim Pacha, by appointing him Mou- 
hassil, or collector of the revenues of the crown, in that district; and 
an additional value- has been given to this favour by the Sultan having 
sent to Ibrahim one of the officers of the divan, a man of rank, and 
brother to the Minister of the Interior, to announce to him the com- 
munication of this concession."t 

 See Parliamentary Papers, 1839. Despatch of Mr Mandeville to Lord 
Palmerston, March 31. 1833. 

f The firman (issued by the Sultan on the 6th MaY) 1833) addressed to all 
the authorities of the empire, is as follows : — " The assiprances of fidelity 
and of devotion, lastly ^ven to me by the Governor of Egypt, Maho- 
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It may be conceded, then, that Great Britain was not an 
ac<^6rdant party to the cession of Adana. Indeed, the following 
despatch of Baron Ronssin shows that it was granted to Maho- 
met Ali at the intercession of France. 

'^ Letteb addressed to his Highness Mohamad Ali Pacha, by 
Admiral Roussin, French Ambassador. 

« Therapia, May 8th, 1833. 

" Illustrious, magnificent, and magnanimous Prince, — 
*' I feel satisfaction in being one of the first to announce to you 
the happy conclusion of peace between the Grand Seignior and your 
Highness, on conditions equally adyantageous and honourable to 
Egypt. 

*^ Your Hightiess had already learned that all the PachaUks of ft 
Syria had been conceded to you, in consequence of the mission with 
which I charged M. le Baron Varenne to your illustrious son. The 
point of Adana remained in dispute, apd I will not dissimulate that 
the abandonment of that position by the Ottoman empire has ex- 

Eerienced much resistance ; the munificence of the Grand Seignior 
as made it disappear, and Adana is a gift of his goodness. 

" The peace so much desired by the friends of Egypt and the 
Ottoman empire, is therefore concluded, to the regret of their ene- 
mies, who wished to profit by the war in order to gratify their 
ambition. 

" Your Highness will be just enough to recognise to which side 
France has constantly been inclined ; attentive to the events of the 
•East, she has felt that the immediate termination of war between the 
Mussulmans was the condition of their safety. She has desired this 
peace sincerely and ardently. Such was the object of the steps 
taken by me on the 23rd of February, in proposing terms which cir- 
cumstances rendered at that time suitable, and which your Highness 
from principle might have adopted, fully persuaded that France 
would not have withheld her endeavours to ameliorate them. 

" Your adhesion, at that time, would have prevented the aggrava- 
tion of actual events. May Heaven dispel the danger with which 
they menace. 

met Ali Pacha, and his son Ibrahim, having been accepted, I have granted 
them my imperial benignity. The governments of Candia and Egypt are 
continued to Mahomet Ali. And in reference to his special claim, I have 
granted him the provinces of Damascus, Tripoli, and Syria, Sidon, Saphet, 
Aleppo, the districts of Jerusalem and Nablous, with the conduct of pil- 
grims and l^e commandment of the Tcherde (the yearly offering to the 
tomb of the Prophet). His son, Ibrahim Pacha, has again the title of 
Sheikh and Harem of Mekka, and the district of Jedda ; and farther, I have 
acquiesced in his request to have the district of Adana ruled by the Trea- 
sury of Taurus, with the title of Mohassil." It goes on to offer amnesty to 
all persons for the events in Asia Minor, and charges the authorities to 
tranquilhze the inhabitautsi and to obtain their prayers for the Sultan, 
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'^ Notwithstanding the just dissatisfaction felt by France, she has 
followed the enlightened and generous views that direct her. 

** What is passing in the Bosphorus* has convinced her of the 
necessity of strengthening Egypt still more ; she has obtained for 
Egypt the whole of Syria, and can say that in that she has done for 
your Highness more than any other power. 

*^ Such have been the fruits of three months' uninterrupted efforts, 
the results of which will testify whether the interest of Prance has 
been wanting to your Highness, and if the unfavourable impressions 
attributed to her ambassador have been justified. 

^' You could not have believed it, ma^ficent Seignior ; but I am 
happpr to be able to prove to you that they had no foundation, and 
that m all that has passed general interests alone have regulated my 
conduct. 

" I beg your Highness to accept, &c. 

''RoussiN." 

It is impossible, then, to deny the participation of Great 
Britain in the negotiation which transferred the whole of Syria 
to the Pacha of Egypt Her honour is as much involved in 
preventing the Porte from anulling the treaty of Kutayah as if 
she herself had been a signing party. But not only was she a 
silent spectator of the attempts of the Sultan to obtain possession 
of Syria by violence, not only did she allow Mahomet Ali to 
be attacked within the limits of Syria, but when that attack failed, 
and the forces of the Sultan were overthrown at the battle of 
Nezib, she comes forward in union with Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia (the last being mixed up for the first time, and most 
imprudently mixed up, in Oriental negotiations), to wrest not 
Aaana alone, but the whole of Syria, from Mahomet Ali. It is 
a policy which could not but tarnish her reputation, even though 
it brought with it no other evil consequences ; but when it is to 
be accompanied by a rupture of our all-important alliance with 
France, the precipitancy and folly of our cabinet outstep the 
deprecating powers of language. 

No douDt that many and heavy grievances afflicted Syria. 
The conscription was a source of misery, attributable to Maho- 
met Ali alone; for, during the Ottoman rule, the government 
was too weak to call out forced levies. The only Syrians who ac- 
cepted military services were yoluntarily enrolled, and the whole 
number did not exceed a single regiment. The manner in which 
the Egyptian conscriptions were raised was in the highest degree 
irregular, oppressive, and cruel : when an order was given for 
levying troops, young men were seized by the authorities wher- 
ever they were found — ^in the streets and the towns, in the open 

* The Prussian fleet and army were there. 
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countrV) returning from the mosques, or labouring at their usual 
avocations. It is true that the same state of things existed in 
the provinces of Turkey subjected directly to the Sultan's sway ; 
but in Syria this peculiar tyranny was a novelty — a novelty in 
a country accustomed to tyranny in, almost every conceivable 
shape, at least in every shape in which it could be inflicted by 
a feeble and ignorant government like that of the Turkish 
Pachas. And though it has been alleged, with some show of 
reason, that the drainings of the population for the manning of 
his armies, was one of the necessities of Mahomet Ali's position, 
while his disputes with the Porte continued undecided, and while 
he was constantly menaced with invasion, this was no plea to 
satisfy the unhappy Syrians who were called from their nearths 
and their homes for quarrels not their own. The Egyptians 
averred, indeecl, that a military life was an improvement m the 
condition of the Syrians — that the soldier was better fed, and 
clothed, and housed than the peasant, but such arguments 
tempted few or none of the Syrians to voluntary enrolment. 
And as the conscription fell upon the Mahometan population 
alone, the Christians not being deemed worthy to enter the ranks 
of the army, the Moslems found their position in this respect 
worse thsbi that of the Christians and Hebrews, whom they had 
always been accustomed to despise. 

But the Christians, and Druses, and Hebrews had other grie- 
vances of which to complain. The taxes claimed by the Egyp- 
tian government were inexorably levied. Mahomet Ali's func- 
tionaries introduced something like accountancy and order into 
the administration. During the sway of the Turks all was con- 
fusion and caprice. The collectors of revenues seized all they 
were able, and how they were able, sometimes for account of the 
Ottoman Pachas, .at others on account of the petty Emirs, or 
local sovereigns of the country. The more powerful escaped 
because they were strong, the many were pillaged because they 
were weak. When a Syrian had amassed wealth he was deprived 
of it by an Avania, by being compelled to buy produce of the 
government at a price enormously above its value, or being called 
on for an inordinate personal contribution on the ground of his 
opulence. Mahomet Ali levied all dictinctions to one general, 
equal, but oppressive system. The taxation was heavy, but it 
>i^ feirly imposed. [ 

Another grievous evil under Mahomet Ali's government, was 
the forced labour exacted from the people for public works, at 
wages much lower than the current or ordinary rates. It is true 
that the immediate consequence was a considerable rise in wages 
for all persons not in the government employ ; and that as far w 
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the labourers were concerned, they were able, by combination, to 
place themselves in nearly the same position as if the abuse had 
not existed ; but the system was another means of indirect taxa- 
tion, and while it interfered with the daily arrangements of those 
who employed the artisan, was a constant check upon the pro- 
gress of improvement. It was "statute labour" imposed in its 
worst forms. The same principle (of which in this country we 
cannot boast of being wholly free*) of considering the claims of 
the state as superior to every other, was also applied in a most 
offensive way in the capture, by the authorities, of camels and 
mules, and other means of transport, the owners of which were 
paid at aprice much inferior to the common charge of convey- 
ance. Thus merchants were constantly interrupted in their 
transactions, travellers unable to continue their journeys, engage- 
Tnents remained unfulfilled, and redress, when" obtained, was 
obtained too late to remedy the evil. 

But these grievances, great as they were, were less onerous 
than those inflicted by Turkish rule, for the consequences of 
anarchy are far more ratal than those of despotism. The land, 
it is true, was depopulated by cruel conscriptions under Mahomet 
Ali, as it had been depopulated by civil war and capricious mis- 
rule under the Ottoman sway. By the side of, and growing out 
of, the severe but equalizing tyranny of Mahomet AD, there was 
a far greater production, an extending commerce, a general, 
equitable administration of justice, and a pervading toleration. 
There was an enormous increase in the number of European 
settlers, a great augmentation in the value of property. The 
caravans of the countries lying along the shores of the Euphrates, 
of Mesopotamia, and of JPersia, ^ain brought their commodi- 
ties to the markets of Aleppo and Damascus, and returned laden 
with the fabrics of Europe. The predatory tribes of the Arabs 
no longer molested the merchant and the traveller. Before the 
time 01 Mahomet Ali, there was scarcely a British merchant in 
the whole of Syria, but since 1833 large commercial establish- 
ments have grown up in Aleppo and Beyrout, with their branches 
in Damascus and Scanderoun, and their connexions stretching 
to Bagdad and Bussorah. It was in 1831 that the first British 
merchant vessel from England arrived in Syria. In 1837, thirteen 
British vessels discharged in the port of Alexandretta alone. 

The successes of Mahomet Ali in Syria produced a great effect 
on the Mussulman world. The Ottoman empire had been visited 

* The violent seizures of carts and waggons for the transport of military 
9.ppiirtenances, tlie billetijig of soldiers, the press-gang system, &c. are 
examples of a sunflar character. 
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bv a succession of reverses, and feelings of hopelessness, a con- 
viction that the Caliphate was doomed to destruction at the hands 
of the Christians, had widely spread among the Turkish races. 
Mahomet Ali had already wrested the Holy Cities from the 
Wahabee heretics, had carried the conquests of Islamism into 
almost the heart of Africa, had even excited expectations among 
the Ottomans that he would restore the Morea to the Sultan's 
authority ; so that when victory after victory marked his pro- 

Sress from Carmel to Lebanon, and from Lebanon to Taurus, 
e appeared to infuse and to restore confidence into the spirits 
of the dejected and the despairing Moslems. For while he still 
recognized the authority of the Sultan, and called himself the 
tributary of the Porte, nis progress inflicted no humiliation on 
the Caliphate, and the establishment of his undisputed sway over 
Idolaters, Christians, Druses, and Mussulman sectarians, was 
deemed to reflect glory upon the Mahometan name. The exist- 
ence of Mahomet Ali, a conquering prince, and hence a sup- 
posed favourite of the prophet, had strengthened, not weakened, 
the influence of Islamism in the East. It was, in the eyes of her 
co-religionists, a regeneration of the true faith, his triumphs were 
triumphs of the Koran, and he was regarded, not as a rebel, but 
as the most glorious Pacha of the empire. 

For nothing has been the cause of more mistakes among 
Europeans in general, than the supposition that the position of 
the Pacha of the Ottoman empire resembles, in any respect, the 
relation of vassal to sovereign, or governor to monarch, as under- 
stood among Christian nations. 

The hold of the Sultan on most of his so called dominions is 
merely that of suzereinty, recognized by the payment of an 
annual tribute ; and in many of the pachaliks, where this annual 
tribute is most irregularly discharged, the collection of the taxes, 
beyond a head tax called Kharatsch, is made not for account 
of the Sultan, but of the ruling Pacha. The executive govern- 
ment is in the hands, not of tne nominal sovereign, but of his 
representatives. Except the Cadis, who preside over the supreme 
court — the court of wnich the Koran is the sovereign law, and 
who invariably purchase their offices at Constantinople, all the 
public functionaries are nominated by the local authorities. Some-T 
what analogous to the sovereignty of the Sultan in the East is that 
of the Pope in the Catholic countries of western Europe, where 
Peter's pence are still paid as a sort of tribute, and all the eccle- 
siastical functionaries are nominated by his holiness and the 
conclave as head of the Roman church, as the Cadis are appointed 
by the Sultan and the Divan in a great portion of this so called 
Ottoman empire. • *^ 
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A word or two on the subject of vassalage, and on the cha- 
racter of dependence which Mahomet Ali is supposed to represent* 
And this is the more necessary, because it has not been unusual 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere to represent the political 
relations of the Viceroy of Egypt, with regard to the Sultan, as 
resembling that of the Viceroy of Ireland to the sovereign of 
Great Britain. But, indeed, to the want of information as to 
the character of Oriental governments, and to the habit of 
supposing resemblances between these institutions and our own, 
most of our political errors are to be traced. In no part of 
Europe, or, in other words, in no part of the world with which 
the public in general has any intimate acquaintance, does any 
sovereignty exist really analogous to that exercised by the Sultan 
over the vast dominions called the Ottoman empire, it is through 
the greater part of these dominions a blending of government 
and no government, of authority and non-authority, a recogni- 
tion of right without the exercise of power, a shadowy supremacy 
without substantial sway. The Sultan is a nominal ruler, but 
he rules not; a legitimate governor, but he does not govern ; his 
earthly titles much resemble his heavenly ones, and the brother 
of the sun, and lord of the crescent, has about the same influence 
in those celestial luminaries as in many parts of his terrestrial 
dominions. 

The sovereign of a country, especially of a despotic country, 
is he who disposes of its revenue. The revenue of Egypt exceeds 
four millions sterling ; the tribute paid to Turkey is less than 
two hundred thousand poimds, or not one twentieth of the whole 
amount; over the nineteen-twentieths of these revenues the 
Sultan exercises no control. No budget of receipt or expen- 
diture is submitted to him for his sanction ; . no appeal lies to him 
for any case of exaction or extortion ; he has no authority to 
augment, none to diminish, the amount of imposts ; he appoints 
no ministers; he fixes no salaries; he directs no public works; 
he neither decides the number of the army, nor the forces of the 
navy;/ with the organisation, with the pay, with the movements 
of th6 military, he has nothing to do ; in fine, he exercises scarcely 
any of the common functions of sovereignty according to our 
notions of what sovereignty ought to be. 

The perpetual reiteration of the words "vassal" and " vas 
salage," as applied to Mahomet Ali and to his position, has been, 
it can scarcely be too often repeated, mainly instrumental in 
associating very erroneous ideas of the relations existing between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy. The dependence of Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, and Candia on the Porte, consisted merely m the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute, as an acknowledgment of that vague 
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siKBereiiity, that shadow of authority, which the Porte still holds 
over the remoter provinces of what is still called the Ottoman 
empire, somewhat in the same way in which Spain or Austria, 
Poland or Belgium, might be denominated parts of the Papal 
dominions; for the administration of the provinces spoken of 
was in no respect in the hands of the Porte ; the Porte nomi- 
.nated no functionaries but those of the religious tribimals ; it 
had nothing to do with the fiscal legislation, the amount of 
the land-tax — the Custom-house laws, and regulations, and im- 
posts — die quarantine arrangements — in a word, the whole ma- 
chinery of government was distinct from, and independent of, 
the Turkish authority. Again and again has Mahomet Ali 
levied war and made peace, without any reference to the Divan 
at Constantinople, ana without any plea or pretence that he had 
exceeded his authority. Much of the territory which he governs 
never was, at any period of the Ottoman history, subjected to 
tlie Porte, nor has the Porte ever interfered in the slightest de- 
gree with the treaties made between Mahomet Ah and the 
various countries in Africa and Asia with which he has been 
called on to negotiate. Even the gold and silver coinage of 
Turkey has no currency, and is scarcely ever seen in a large 
portion of the Pacha's dominions; and though the Egyptian 
monies "do bear the Sultan's cypher, it is always associated with 
the date of Mahomet Ali's reign. In the regulation of the cur- 
rency, the Porte has never been consulted. It is fixed by a 
standard promulgated by the Egyptian government, which decides 
on what conditions the coins of Turkey shall be received in the 
districts governed by the Pacha. All the Powers of Europe 
sent their diplomatic agents to the court of the Pacha to discuss 
a thousand topics, to protect a thousand interests, which should 
be discussed and protected at Constantinople alone, if the de- 
pendence of Mahomet Ali was of the character which is so often 
assumed^by the interested and the ignorant. The policy now 
pursued is an attempt to replace, by substantial and military 
possession, the shadowy and somewhat mysterious influence of 
the Caliphate, in countries almost wholly emancipated. The 
result will probably be that both the prestige of the past, and the 
possession for the future, will be overthrown together, and that 
the disproportioned efforts which the Porte will be called upon 
to make for the support of its authority in remote and ill-affected 
provinces, will bring about its earlier ruin and final overthrow in 
provinces adjacent to the capital. In these it might have long 
maintained itself, but for the interference of impassioned and 
injudicious friends, — friends whose theory is, that Turkey, weak 
and wretched, can rule over more territory than she could govern 

c 
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when she was glorious and strong. The exhausted eanel (to 
use an Oriental image) that can scarcely drag on under the 
heavy burthen of his embarrassments, is to be helped by having- 
an' additional weight permanently placed upon his shoulders, with 
the assurance that ms Russian, Austrian, Prussian, and British 
drivers will prop him up and aid him on his journey. Yet 
already there are some symptoms of weariness, and the time is 
not far off when three of the cameliers will find their task more 
laborious and less profitable than they had calculated on. But 
the other — the Russian friend and protector — ^is not likely to 
abandon the privilege of guardianship; the promises he has 
inade, he will take care to perform. 

The principal political mistakes of Mahomet Ali have grown 
out of his too intimate connexion with the Porte, and of his having 
needlessly assodated himself with the embarrassments and follies 
of the Sultan. When Turkey was at war with most of the powers 
of Europe, he had a &ir opportunity for detaching his fortunes 
from the falling fortunes of the Ottoman empire. At the de- 
mand of the Porte, he took possession of the Moreain 1825, and 
drew down upon his interference the indignation of Christendom. 
It cost him multitudes of men and large sums of money, and 
gave him neither security at home nor influence abroad. So 
s^ain his fleet was blenaed in common destruction with the 
Turkish fleet in 1827 at Navarin. He has been heard to lament 
that his deference to the authority of the Sultan had made hina 
a party to the Sultan's quarrels ; but in these, as in every piurt 
of his history, the existence of strong Mahometan prejudices in 
his mind will be found to account for conduct not reconcilable 
with his great sagacity. 

Some light will be thrown on the whole of the Oriental ques* 
tion by comparing the proceedings of the two great actors — 
Mahmoud the Sultan, and Mahomet the Viceroy. The tasks 
which they had each to fulfil were analogous; the evils^hey had 
each to remedy had a striking resemblance : each felt the presence 
of civilized Europe, and its growing influence in the East ; the 
necessity of shaking Mussulman prejudices, and of introducing' 
something like intelligent and orderly government, — of control'* 
ling or eradicating those anarchical elements which impeded die 
action of all regular administration. Now, with similar objects 
to be accomplii^ed, how differently did the two actors proceed. 
At Constantinople, the Janisi^aries, who had long overawed the 
• government, were destroyed by a cold-blooded massacre ; but 
no power had been created to fill their place, and the Sultan was 
left in a state of unprotected helplessness. By a similar act of 
butchery, the Mamelouk Beys were murdered in Egypt; but 
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Mahomet Ali had provided himself with a military force to super- 
sede that which he overthrew. A regular army had been long 
training in the remoter provinces of Egypt, where the introduc- 
tion of European military education could be accomplished 
witibout exciting the opposition of Mussulman fanaticism ; and 
they were introauced into Cairo to obey the commands, without 
menacing or overawing the authority of the executive. 

Many of the reforms introduced into Turkey by Mahmoud 
were of a frivolous and useless character; and others, which 
might have been salutary if prudently adopted, served only to 
awaken the fanatical opposition and to wound the religious pre- 
judices of the Mussulmans. Where corresponding changes were 
sanctioned by Mahomet Ali, he took care not to shock the feel- 
ings of the population. For example, when, in order to introduce 
the military usages of western Europe, it was necessary to change 
the uniform of the Mahometan soldiers, Mahmoud at once insisted 
upon the use of the frock coat and the Frank pantaloons. In the 
minds of the Turks both were associated with notions of Christian 
degradation. Compared with the Oriental costume, that adopted 
by Europeans in general is naked and graceless ; nor was it ne- 
cessary or wise to change, by an arbitrary decree, the dress which 
had been sanctioned for ages for one so inconvenient as that 
which was ordered to replace it. Mahomet Ali also felt that the 
loose robes and long garments of the East would never accom- 
modate themselves to the evolutions of regular military tactics ; 
but he caused a costume to be worn which wounded no preju- 
dices, which was connected with no sense of degradation and dis- 
honour, and which was at the same time well suited to the profes- 
sion of arms. 

So again, in carrying out a system of religious toleration. 
Under both Mahmoud and Mahomet the condition of the Chris- 
tian population was very much meliorated. But the Sultan 
stopped short at the point where toleration might have been of 
the highest importance to his interests. He relieved the Chris- 
tians from persecution, but he. never advanced them to power. 
He lost the benefit of the knowledge, the activity, the influence, 
the varied aptitudes of the Rayah races; while Mahomet Ali, on 
the contrary, both in Egypt and in Syria, raised Christians to the 
highest dignities, — -made an Armenian Christian {Boghos Bey) 
his prime minister and principal adviser in Egypt, and Bahri 
Bey (a native Christian) the civil governor of Syria. 

Among the most important practical and substantial benefits 
which we have received from the government of Mahomet Ali, 
but which had no existence under Turkish rule, the secure, and 
speedy, and regular communication with the East Indies is not 
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the least Before big reign there was no safety beyond the walls 
of Egyptian towns; but under his protection the desert has be- 
come as little dangerous as the most frequented road in Europe. 
And not only has he allpwed the communications to be esta- 
blished, — he Las often lent the most efficient aid. Thousands of 
his camels have gratuitously conveyed our coals to the Red Sea, 
when our agents could find no other means of transport. His 
foundries have repaired the damages done to the engines of our 
steamers ; his officers have again and again rendered highly va- 
luable services ; no tax or toll has ever been levied on letter or 
on traveller; in a word^ he has acted as if himself and his 
country were the recipients of the elory and the profits of one of 
the most important evidences which modern times afford of the 
march of knowledge and the process of mind. With every motive 
that pride and revenge could prompt, the Indian mails have not 
been retarded or perilled for a moment. If they have been ar- 
rested, it has been by British ambassadors, admirals, or agents, 
but not by the Egyptian Viceroy. 

Both the Turkish and the Egyptian portions of the Ottoman 
empire owe most of their sufferings to tne long-existingr misun- 
derstandings and hostilities, whose consequences have been the 
exhaustion of both. Turkey has been ruined by the attempt to 
govern countries remote from her capital, and of which her , 
tenure has been fragile for many generations : her tenure was 
fras^ile even in the days of her strength, and, of course, became 
feebler with the decline of her power. Wise policy would have 
sought for such aid from the Arabic portion of her so-called do- 
minions as she was able to obtain by negotiations, or hold by 
her own unassisted means. Even mignty nations cannot reco3^r 
remote dominions which they have once lost. England has 
resigned herself to the separation of Northern, as Spain is sub- 
mitting to that of Southern America. No European combina- 
tion can restore a dominion which has substantially passed away, 
— passed away, not only by a succession of military conquests 
but by the force of social circumstances, by the'creation of new 
interests, by the establishment of another nationality. Foreign 
intrusion may, without doubt, unseat the Egyptian power in 
Syria ; but, do what we will, we cannot re-establish the Turkish 
power. It was always abhorred, even when it was strong enough 
to make itself obeyed ; but now that its decrepitude brings with 
it only contempt and scorn, — how is it to be maintained ? By 
foreign influence ? Foreign influence, which it is the avowed 
purpose of the treaty to supersede. 

Among the most promment causes of the decay of nations 
are the attempts they make to govern remote regions, to which 
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they can oflFer no protection, and which they desire to hold for 
the sole purpose of depredation and oppression. The pride of 
dominion and the lust of power seem not to be controlled by 
any sense of weakness. During our contest with the United 
States, as during the idler struggle of Spain tor retain her 
Ameriam dominions, how often did national pride and folly ex- 
claim, " Shall we be despoiled of our fairest provinces ? Shall 
we surrender our richest possessions ?" Yet now, who doubts 
that the vain attempts of tne metropolitan governments to keep 
what had been broken off from them by the irresistible momentum 
of necessity, were prolific causes of suffering and exhaustion ? 
We are now engaging Turkey — wretched, povetrty-struck, pro- 
tected Turkey— in the same hopeless struggle, and it requires 
no prophets to foretell that the struggle wiU be attended with 
the same hapless results. We are doing more than this. We have 
pledged ourselves to encourage and support her in maintaining 
her lost dominion. Our engagement conducts us into regions 
of interminable perplexity, rfe shall be perpetually called on 
to help the sovereign in domestic broils witli his subjects. We 
shall first doubt, men hesitate, then resist, for opinion will not 
long tolerate our costly intervention ; and then the Porte will 
naturally turn to Russia for aid — to Russia, which has an interest 
in intervention, which we have not, but rather a directly con- 
trary interest — and to Russia the affairs of Turkey will be left. 
Her adjacency gives her the means, her policy the will, 
her treaty the right to interfere, and the fortunes and fate of 
Turkey will be transferred to her hands. 

It is one of the characteristics of heedless policy that it loses 
sight of those who are principally concerned. The quarrel is 
about Syria — have the Syrians been consulted ? Our affection 
for them — our interest in their happiness, has been displayed by 
the very brotherly and beneficent course of destroying their 
towns, and massacreing their people. We do not inquire whether 
they like to be governed by the Turks^ — we do not even inquire 
whether the Turks can govern them, but decide at once that the 
Turks shall govern them, because that suits our notions of the 
fitness of thmgs. Unfortunate Syrians ! — banded from Turk 
to Egyptian and Egyptian to Turk — ^well may they exclaim, 
" A plague upon both their houses I " well may they curse the 
meddlers who 

" Make a desert, and then call it peace." 

There is something very repugnant to true courage, as there 
is to humanity, in the service whicn our navy has been called upon 
to perform. To bombard defenceless places, to ravage lonff Imes 
of coasts, or even to batter down strong forts when defended 
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only by a weak, and feeble enemy, is after all very inglorious 
warfare. The laurels gathered in fields like these have neither 
freshness, nor beauty, nor duration. The strength that is exer- 
cised for elevating and improving the condition of the human 
race, is an at||jibute in which a nation may glory ; but to use power 
for the purposes of desolation and destruction, is most dishonour- 
ing and ignoble. What would be our judgment, — ^what our 
emotions, if our towns were ruined, our ports blockaded, and 
our people murdered by foreign invaders, more powerful than 
ourselves on the plea that they came to settle our internal 
disputes ?* 

* It has long been held lawful by governments to do evil that good 
may come, but it is worth while to put on record the amount of evil Trhich, 
in this instance, a British Cabinet has thought it lawful to commit for the 
problematical good of keeping the Russians out of Constantinople, an object 
in which, after all, we may not be finally successful. We copy the following 
account of the destruction of St Jean D'Acre from the Olode : — 

** At twenty-^five minutes past four, the action being at its height, a terrific 
explosion tookjplace in the town, which for a time wholly concealed it and 
the southern division from yiew ; its appearance was truly awM, and I can 
compare it to nothing but as if a huge yew tree had suddenly been conjured 
up from the devoted town — ^it hung for many minutes a mighty pall over 
those hundreds it had hurled into eternity, and then slowly, owing to the 
lightness of the wind, drifted to the southwani. It proved to be the explosion 
of the principal magazine of the place, one-third of which it has destroyed^ 
and, from a whole regiment haying been quartered in a khan immediately 
adjoining, it is supposed from 1,500 to 1,700 soldiers perished in the ruins, 
besides a niunber of camels, horses, bullocks, and donkeys." 

'^ The town is one mass of ruins ; the batteries and most of the houses 
literally riddled all oyer ; the killed and wounded lying about in aU directions ; 
lifeless trunks cut asunder ; some without heads, omers without legs and arms. 
Hundreds dying from the blood flowing from their wounds, and no one near 
to help them. The scene was truly awful ! Almost every gun has been ren- 
dered useless, many upset, and most of them havine a shot or two through 
their carriages ; killed and wounded about in all oirections — a sad sight. 
From this we went up into the citadel, a yery strong and almost impregnable 
place ; from this through a mosque, the stores and magazines, and then on 
to the crater, for I cannot use a more appropriate word ; the quantity of 
powder was immense, the precise number of tons uncertain ; but the space 
destroyed coyers one mile, the number of killed by the explosion above 
1,200, besides cattle, horses, &c. ; in many places on the dnders I passed 
six and eight bodies, lying over and beside each other. In one place we 
counted thirty donkeys dead, having been tethered in a square ready to 
carry shot, &c., to the distant guns, cattle and horses half buried. Indeed, 
no one in the fleet eyer witnessed such an extensive explosion. In the town 
there is not one house without many shot holes in it, nor one habitable. I 
could not have imagined a city so completely destroyed, and was really glad 
to find myself again on board." 

Subsequent official accounts state that the explosion destroyed two whole 
regiments formed in position, and every living thing within 60,000 square 
yards. 

Acre was takeu on the 3rd November/ IHOf after remaining ei^t years 
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Let it not be forMtten that this attempt to deliver the Syrians 
ovto to the Turks is really a design to deliver them over to a 
foreign and invading despot. A very large proportion of the 
Syrian population do not profess the Mahometan faith, and 
almost the whole of them are ignorant of the Turkish language* 
To the south of Aleppo nothing but Arabic is spoken* Tne 
power which affinity of langus^e gives to a government is great, 
aad the Arabic language is in itself a power, and a mighty power 
in the East As all translations of the Koran are prohibited, 
as the Turks, the Persians, the Nubians, and indeed every part 
of the Mussulman family, must listen to the teachings of the 
Holy Book in its original langus^e alone, that languafl^e is in 
itself an instrument of consic&rable influence throughout the 
Mahometan world. It is to a great extent the representative 
of civilization* The best of the knowledge which exists in the 
East is discoverable only in an Arabic dress. The faint glimmer- 
ing of true philosophy, the best treatises on the medical art, 
aimirable works on mathematical science, and even books on 
ethics not wholly without merit, are to be found in the Arabic 
tongue. Arabic undoubtedly occupies the most advanced posi- 
tion in Oriental progress. The Turkish is the most backward, 
not to say the most brutal, portion of Islamism; Its influence is 
unassociated with improvement in any shape; it rules by the 
sword, and legislates by the bow-string. 

-We have been using for the furtherance of our purpose two 
instruments in Syria — they are both full of danger — insurrection 
and bribery. We have offered arms gratuitously to a disarmed 
and warlike population, and they have accepted them. But it is 
an experiment perilous to our policy. The disarming of the 
Syrians by Ibrahim Pacha in 1836, was the most remarkable 
evidence of the power of his name, and the extent of his 
influence. It was a daring and despotic act, but its con- 
sequences were, on the whole, favourable to peace and order. 
From that period the tranquillity of Mount Lebanon has not 
been disturbed; no bandit deeds, no extensive plunderings, 
no resistance to authority, have been witnessed. Under the 

iii the possession of Mahomet All. Geramb, in his ' Letters from Palestine/ 
writes (June 10th, 1832), " Acre has just surrendered ; I hear the reports of 
mnricets fired in token of rejoicing. Among the Christians there are many 
who shout for joy in the hope of being rescued from oppression." 

When Napoleon failed before St Jean D'Acre, it was defended by the 
British. We were then the ally of Achmet Pacha, surnamed Djezzar, or the 
Butcher, who, although nominally a servant of the Sultan, was really the 
independent governor of Syria, and whose system of government was to pluck 
out the eyes, and cut off the ears and noses, even of his own ministers, 
wfa^n they offended him. 
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Strong arm of the Egyptian rule there has been no outbreak of 
violence. The sway of Egypt was hard, but it was submitted to 
by the population. But now toat the Syrians have a^ain obtained 
the instruments of offence and defence, and that they are to be 
handed over to a power anti-national and decrepid, who can 
doubt the result ? The sway of the Turks will be — ^what the 
sway of the Turks has been for generations— brutal and feeble, 
violent and ignorant, oppressive and contemptible ; and Syria, a fit 
representation of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
empire, will, through years of anarchy and civil war, probably 
move forward to a wild independence, but not until she has 
caused new miseries and new sacrifices to the Turkish dynasty. 

And we, in the progress of our most beneficent and Christian- 
like policy, what have we been doing ? Devastating the towns, 
and murdering the people of Syria. Our sailors and our marines 
have been exhibiting their heroism by ravaging the coast from 
Scanderoun to El Arish, by turning prosperous cities into heaps 
of ruins, by compelling the peaceful inhabitants of the coast to 
fly into the mountains, by disturbing the peasant in his tranquil 
labour, by stopping all the operations of friendly intercourse, by 
arming the fanaticism of the Christian against the fanaticism 
of the Mussulman — the Arab against the Druse— the Turk 
against the Syrian. In regions where commerce was gra- 
dually spreading her benignant influence, and where tran- 
(^uillity and peace might soon' have covered the land with fer- 
tility and happiness, we have unleashed all the demons of discord 
and disorder. 

We are told that the glory is great, the policy is wise, and that 
the expense, as far as ^igland is concerned, will prove trifling. 
The fact is far otherwise^ but we must wait a little to se^ what 
will be the result of the policy, what the amount of the gloi^y, and 
what the cost to oursejves, as wejll as^ to others, of the me^ddling. 
It is said that, q0mp^ed with^e results, a small number, a mere 
handful of meu^^ have/|)erish^. We ^ave other accounts to settle*- 
with pestilence and tempest, perha{)s, and unanticipated troubles. 
It is easy to plunge downwards into any abyss, to penetrate 
even into " Egyptian darkness ;" but to return, but to retreat 
— that difficulty has not yet been weighed. 

Instead of fanning the flame of hatred between the Sultan and 
his so-called vassal, we ought to have struggled above all things 
to have brought about an amicable settlement between them ; — 
to have adhered to, and openly pledged ourselves to maintain 
the treaty of Kutayah — to have prevented any violation of the 
status quo established in 1833. We ought to have used peace, 
not war — conciliation, not violence, as our instrument. It 
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'^<mld hare been easy to make Mahomet Ali one of the firmest 
supports of the Ottoman empire; at all events, to have given 
the Ottoman power some cnance of prolonged existence, by 

Irocuring for it tranquillity, and stopping the progress of ex- 
austion to which it is now condemned. It would have been 
wise to have used the acknowledged talents, the organizing 
genius of Mahomet Ali, as supports to the Sultan, A treaty 
of amity between Egfypt and tne Porte, to which the Euro- 
pean Powers might have been parties, would have brought , 
to Turkey the very auxiliaries of which she most stood in 
need. The separation of Greece had deprived her fleet of 
its most efficient mariners. The Egyptians, whose daily exist- 
ence is almost amphibious, would have filled up the blank. The 
success of Mahomet Ali in organizing regular armies out of 
Mussulman materials, would have been an encouraging example 
to the Turks. A fusion growing out of common interests and 
common objects would even have been effected, and the two 
great fistmilies of the Moslem race, the Turkish and Arabian, 
might have blended in an integral mass. 

it cannot be denied that the Arabic races have in the present 
century exhibited a vital principle which has been visible in no 
other portion of the Mussulman family. Sound policy would 
have associated our interests with theirs. While Turkey was 
exhibiting the most lamentable evidence of decrepitude and 
decay, Egypt had been rising into strength and importance. 
Our influence in the ancient seat of dominion was small, and 
always counteracted by the more active, the more adjacent in- 
fluence of Russia. But m Egypt, Syria, -and Arabia, we had really 
no formidable competitor in the field. The affection of Mahomet 
Ali for England is notorious to every one who had ever had any 
opportunity of judging of his conduct and character. The country, 
situated midway between Great Britain and her immense Indian / 
territories, had become — thanks to his friendship and to hispower 
over the tribes of the desert — the great and the safe high road 
for our countrymen and our correspondence, so that the Indies 
of the East were become nearly as accessible to us as the Indies 
of the West Mahomet Ali always believed that we should feel 
the value of his alliance. In spite of every attempt to awaken 
his jealousies and his fears, he nas allowed us to erect hotels in 
the desert, and without levying a contribution on a traveller, or 
a postage on a letter, to use his territory for every purpose which 
could facilitate communication. So strong were nis attachments 
to England, that he resisted the most tempting offers which were 
made to him to take a part with the French in the invasion of 
Algiers, though they were willing to purchase his co-operation on 



alflMMt any terms. When lie first determined to subjeet his army 
to European discipline, and to introduce the military organioation 
of the civilised world, he applied to Great Britam for officers, 
and his application was negatived. He then availed himself of 
the services of the French. So, on creating his navy, he ad- 
dressed himself to the English government to obtain the aid of 
our naval intelligence. He desired that his military marine 
should be trained by British instructors, but his request was 
rejected; and on its rejection he obtained from the French 
ministers all the infonnation and aid which he required* We 
have had numerous occasions of conciliating the Pacha, of asso- 
ciating his interests with our interests, of directing his course, 
and deciding his policy. These occasions have been sadly 
neglected, and we have forced him to look out for other alliances, 
and to regard us as having towards him no purposes but those of 
hostility, no feelings but those of ill-will. 

Arabia was lost to the Caliphate and the Holy Cities in the 
hands of the heretical Wahabees, when Mahomet Ali was called 
-y^ on, at his own cost, to reestablish the Sultan's authority, — ^the 
Sultan himself being wholly unable to do so. Mahomet AH suc- 
ceeded, and the Pachaliks of the Hedjaz, Nejd, and Yemen, com- 
f rising Mecca and Medina, were conferred upon his son Ibrahim, 
t is part of the profound policy of the treaty of July to restore 
Arabia to the decayed authority of the Sultan. The folly of this 
arrangement will be soon manifest. Arabia is necessarily de- 
pendent on Egypt— dependent even for subsistence. It can 
only be reached by harassing marches over the Syrian deserts, 
or by Egypt and the Red Sea. It was even held with difficulty 
and at heavy cost by Mahomet Ali ; but while held by him in 
his character of vassal, the holding linked the Caliphate with the 
sacred cities. The link is of no small importance m the Mussul- 
man economy. Pilgrimage to these cities is of all rites the 
most distinguished — of all religious duties, a visit to the Kaaba 
is the most honouring to a devout Mahometan. That link is 
about to be broken, for it is certain that the Ottomans cannot 
maintain themselves in Arabia ; and certain, too, that the heretic 
Giaours can there give no support to the '^ integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire." The unchecked fanati- 
cism of the Mussulman world would burst upon the Christian 
allies who should pollute the capitals of Arabia with their pre- 
sence. 

It has been strangely averred that the treaty of July was 
signed in order to damage and control the influence of Russia, 
to rescue Turkey from her thraldom, and to establish tlie pro- 
tection of all the powers, in lieu of t^e patronage of one. Is it 
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forgotten that the treaty is itself a Russian conoeption, and is 
considered in Russia as a masterpiece of Russian diplomacy 
in the furtherance of Russian objects — that its acceptance has been 
urged on England by all the influence that Russia could bring 
to Dear — that It was the Russian party at Vienna and at Berlin 
which decided the doubting policy of the Austrian and the Prus- 
sian governments? To the objects of Russia no one can be 
blind.' To dissever England from France, to break up a union 
which, while it lasted, would be the mightiest barrier, the most in« 
controvertible security, against any interruption c^ the peace of 
Europe, was her primary purpose. To destroy the power of 
Mahomet Ali, to prevent an amicable settlement of the Turco- 
Egyptian controversy, was, though an important, only a secon- \ 
dary consideration. France and Enfi^land, united against Russia, i 
might effectually have controlled lier influence at Constanti- 
nople. The disassociation of France from England restores 
Russian ascendancy in the Divan. By nothing but a friendly 
understanding with France can the views of Russia be there 
thwarted. She works by the well-known Oriental instruments 
of policy. In the universal corruption of the Turkish authori- 
ties she will find, as she has always found, abundant elements 
for carrying out her projects. She waits till time shall have 
ripened them for development. Any portion of her revenues the 
Tzar can apply without risk, and without responsibility, to the 
furtherance of her designs. She but "bides her time," and that 
with admirable patience and discretion. Into the field of bribery 
we cannot follow her. Neither the voices of the people nor the . 
votes of parliament will allow a British cabinet to fight with cor- 
responding weapons. Of the extent to which Russian agency 
has undermined the authority of Turkey, of the amount of hidden 
influence of which Russia disposes, of the multitude of her hired 
and ready agents who are distributed through the Ottoman 
dominions, every traveller in the Levant must have seen evi- 
dence glaring as the noonday light. She is omnipresent in Tur- 
key — ^always at hand and always ready with her co-operation. 
Her policy is an ever-busy meddling, either with or without 
the aid of her allies. The only medicine she desires for her 
patient is, that he shall be kept from repose. To eng£^e the 
Sultan in attempts to recover lost dominions — to lead him to 
enterprises which will exhaust his treasury and depopulate his 

Erovinces — to rouse his ambition, to flatter his pride, to occupy 
im and all his forces in costly attempts to establish his authority 
in the eastern parts of his so-called empire, in order that the 
western provinces — that Constantinople and European Turkey 
may be left unprotected, is the sagacious suggestion of Russiat 
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Full well she knows that his holding of Arabia and Syria will 
be a labour sufficiently trying to the streng^th of the Ottoman 
Hercules. 

But supposing our eastern policy to realize the fruits which 
its advocates anticipate, they will have been obtained at an 
enormous cost, at a sacrifice which the restoration of twenty 
P^u^aliks to the Porte would never justify. Five-and-twenty years 
of peace had gradually softened down the national animosities 
between France and England. The tone of public feeling in these 
two great nations had oeen harmonising into mutual regard, 
commercial negotiations had been preparing the way to more 
intimate and more profitable intercourse, when, all of a sudden, 
the demon of discord is called in — suspicion, malevolence, hatred, 
take the place of confidence and amity, and we find ourselves 
leagued, not with the popular, but the despotic principle, and 
OUT leading ministerial and reforming newspaper (the < Morning 
Chronicle^ declaring that 

** The European commonwealth cannot fail to look with great 
jealousy on the advancement of any doctrine calculated to undermine 
sovereign authority in any part of the world." 

These are the doctrines of legitimacy avowed in all their 
nakedness. To what may they not lead r 

Anticipating for a moment that the treaty has accomplished all 
the objects its authors proposed, what, we again ask, will be the 
consequences ? The Syrian population is armed against the Egyp- 
tians, the authority oi the Sultan restored — at what price has 
this consummation been efiected ? By the shifting our alliances 
to the side of despotism — ^by the entering upon engagements 
leading us nobody can say where, and compromising us nobody 
can prophesy how — by exciting against us the almost unanimous 
feeling of the French nation — of me conservative party, because 
we have placed the monarch and the monarchy in extreme 
peril— of the moderate party, because we have so lightly 
Droken away from their firiendship and communion, and so 
carelessly let loose the million demons of discord — of the 
republican and democratic sections, because they see, in the 
treaty of July, nothing but a reconstitution, under the aus- 
pices of England, of the old confederacy against France. Is 
there any rational man who would not wish to take us back 
again to the day before that calamitous document received the 
signature of the foreign minister of England ? Is there any 
lover of his country who would not wish that rash deed undone r 

By that treaty the French alliance was sacrificed with most 
inconsiderate levity. The small importance which was attached 
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to tbat alliances the disposition to rush into the arms of the 
despotic northern powers from the moment when they were wiU 
ling — and most naturally willing — to carry out the conservative, 
legitimacy-recognizing .Palmerstonean policy, make one of the 
saddest portions of this sad history. It is, no doubt, easy to say 
that there was no intention to offend, no long-conceived purpose 
to irritate, no determination to make experiments on the long- 
suffering of an exciteable and mighty nation. But in the pecu- 
liar position of France, every courtesy, nay, every tenderness, 
was demanded. In Great Britain the Oriental question was 
little understood ; it had been little debated ; men's opinions 
were not compromised ; th6 nation had taken little or no part in 
the diplomatic discussion. Not so in France. There the ques- 
tion had been the subject of long and repeated parliamentary 
contests. There an opinion — an almost unanimous public opi- 
nion — ^had been created. In the press, there was an all-pervad- 
ing unity of views. The policy of the government had been 
declared to the Chambers, — by the Chambers approved, — and 
their approval sanctioned by the general voice. Even to the 
prejudices of France, every friend of peace would have made 
many concessions : but the whole course of the diplomatic cor- 
respondence shows a more and more determined alienation at 
every step. 

And our misunderstanding with France on this miserable, 
most miserable Syrian question, takes place at the time when 
a union of feelings and a growing national sympathy were aboul; 
to consolidate themselves in a commercial treaty, which might^ 
have based a common policy on common interests — interests 
the most active and permanent. At the very moment when 
coldness and alienation first pervaded the cabinets, arrange- 
ments for a very large extension of our trading relations were 
on the point of being signed.* But what are such interests, 
— which only involve the well-being of millions, which give 
food to the labourer and profit to the capitalist, which fill a 
land with activity, which bring the blessings pf peace to mul- 
titudinous homes, which give Usting strength ana healthful in 

* A commercial treaty between England and France, of immense im- 
portance to the interests of both countries, had been announced for three 
months as virtuaUy concluded, and required only the signature^^o /orma, 
of M. Thiers, when the misanderstanoing between the two cabmets broke 
out on the subject of Syria. Mr Porter, who was charged with the treaty 
jointly with Mr H. L. Bulwer, delayed his departure from Paris for six 
weeks, in the hope that affairs mi^ht assume a more conciliatory aspect, 
but being still disappointed of obtaming the formal accession of the French 
Qoverom^nt^ returned to London to resume the duties of his department. 
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fluence to whole communities, — what are these, when weighed 
in the balance against the personal piques and senseless bicker- 
ings of half-a-dozen intemperate men ? On account of these, all 
horrors are to be perpetrated — great nations are to be alienated 
— war is to be let loose on the world. 

It is decided that Mahomet Ali shall not hold Syria. What 
if events shall show, as we have little doubt they will show, that 
it cannot be peaceably held by the Sultan, what would be the 
wisest policy to adopt r That policy might be marked out in a 
broad outline, the details requiring many local arrangements, 
but the basis should be to let the Syrians govern Syria. By 
what right do we deliver them over to the taxation and tlie op- 
pression of the Turks ? Can the Porte protect them ? Against 
whom ? Why are they to be the tributaries of strangers who 
could not re-establish and cannot maintain themselves without 
foreign interference, — strangers who do not speak their language, 
and whose religion is most repugnant to the active, intelligent, 
and opulent portion of the population? If Mahomet Ali's 
plea tnat he was able to introduce order and tranquillity, which 
the Turks were not — to establish toleration, which the Turks 
did not — to extend instruction, which the Turks neglected — to 
encourage agriculture and commerce, which the Turks despised 
— ^if this plea were no reason for allowing the government to 
continue in his hands, let it be transferred to the native popula- 
tion. The presence of the Turks will be the presence or dis- 
cord, the food of civil war, the excitement to insurrection, the 
germ of mischief, the seed of anarchy. It will be an all-pervad- 
mg element of confusion. Ere long Hebrew and Christian, Druse 
and Anassee, will be confederating against the common enemy, — 
the invading intruder. It will be discovered that political edi- 
fices can no more be built of dust and ruins than can prisons or 
palaces — that neither beauty, nor strength, nor vitality can be 
resuscitated firom the dead. 

The retrospect of the last six months is sad and painful. The 
world was then at rest, and the recognition of the convention of 
Kutayah as the law of Europe would have prevented much blood- 
shed and misery; would have held in subjection all those hateful and 
malevolent passions — the humiliations and the threatenings — the 
words of malevolence which have found utterance, and the deeds 
of mischief which are yet contemplated — the fruits, the bitter 
hnits of the Treaty of July. 

We are now told that the war is at an end; that Mahomet Ali 
has submitted; that our arms have been victorious, and our 
policy successful. If it be so, let us look at the laurels we have 
won — ^at the harvest we are about to reap. We have bombarded 
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Syrian towns ; we have killed Syrians and Egyptians by thou- 
sands ; we have armed marauding bandit chiefs, and have deli- 
vered over vast districts to misrule and anarchy. We have 
established Turkish sway among the Christians of the Holy 
Land, and indulge the chimerical* hope that the old Ottoman V 
tyrants will cease to tyrannise ; that barbarous oppressors will 
no longer indulge in the habits of oppression ; that they have 
now the will and the power to introduce in Syria order and 
repose, where their former government was characterised by 
cruelty, imbecility, and corruption. We have armed the moun- 
taineers with weapons which they will undoubtedly turn against 
the intruders, wnom we call their legitimate masters. In 
Egypt we have periled our communications with India, and 
have done our best to make the ruler on whom those commu- 
nications depend (once our cordial friend) our bitter enemy. 
We have shaken to its very basis — ^we have done our best to 
undermine and destroy the most energetic, the most organised, 
the most hopeful of Oriental governments : the only government 
indeed which had vigour or vitality. We have roused in France 
the indignation of a whole people for holding their friendship 
at so mean a price — for breaking up our alliance on so miserable 
a pretext. France has been humiliated, and she feels the humilia- 
tion, and feels it not the less because our abandonment has led 
her statesmen into a succession of errors. Our commercial ne- 
gociations are arrested, for we have wounded her proud suscep- 
tibility, and poured oil upon the almost extinguished flames of 
international enmity. Appearing to check we have in reality 
furthered the policy of Ilussia, who sees in the alienatioti of 
France and England the means of best advancing her own selfish 
ends. We have stopped short of a general war, but have opened 
the Pandora's box of all those passions which are the parents and 
the pabulum of war, and which, represented by "an armed 
peslce,'' keep war still menacing our portals. A million of teen 
nave been called from the quiet pursuits of trade and husbandry 
to shoulder the musket and to draw the sword. Thirty millions 

* however wise or humane may be the intentions of the present Sultan, 
a youth of 17, the following fact, given in a letter from Constantinople, 
will show the character of bi^ subordinate agents. 

*^ The commander of a Turkish frigate, which has brought here one 
thousand Egyptian prisoners, being short of fresh water, compelled his 
prisoners to drink sea water, and more than a hundred of them died on 
the voyage. On arriving at CoBstantinople, about half of the prisoners 
were so iu that it was necessary to send them to the hospital, where some 
of them die everj day. — From the * Globe' of Deo. 14, 1840. 

Another account says, that the captain (who has been punished) put a 
price npoB the firesh water on board, as an expedient for raising money. 
A small cask sold Ibr 3^. Four hundred perished. 
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of pounds sterling, upon the most moderate calculation, are to be 
extorted from the abject and suffering many, abroad and at home ; 

I and this is probably but a small part of the penalty which natioQS 
must pa y for the freaks of the thoughtles s and ruling few, — 
for measures m which, as tar as England is concerned, neither 
Parliament nor people have been consulted. We have exhausted 
Egypt — we have desolated Syria — ^we have disturbed Europe ! 

1 If this be success, what, we ask, is failure? X. 

*«* The following brief Chronological statement of oocurreooes in Syria, taken 
from the * Companion to the British Almanac,* will show, by naked facts, to whom 
the guilt attaches of renewing the quarrel, in which we have interfered, not to 
separate the combatants, but to take a part. 
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y. 1833^ May 6.— Firman of the Sultan, declaring oblivion for the past, and in 
which Mahomet Ali is confirmed in his government of Egypt and Candia, and 
there is granted to him, in addition, the territories of Damascus, Tripoli in Syria, 
Seyd, and Safed ; the districts of Jerusalem and Naplous, with the privilege of 
conducting pilgrims to the holy places; the disputed port and district oi Adana is 
also ceded to him to farm for the Sultan, and bis son Ibrahim is anew invested 
with the title and power of Sheik-al-harem of Mecca, and of the district of Djidda. 

July 2.— The Egyptian army having evacuated the territories left to the Sultan^ 
the Russian forces leave the neighbourhood of Constantinople. 

(No act of hostility during «ix years between the Sultan and Pacha. ) 

1899 — April 21.— One column of the army of the Sultan passes the Euphrates 
atBir, Hafiz Pacha (their commander-in-chief) encamps with the rest of the'army 
at Gemisat. 

May 16. — Declaration of the Viceroy of Egypt to the Consuls-general of the 
different Powers, notifying to them that he will cause bis troops to retire when the 
troops of the Sultan shall repass the Euphrates, and that he will recall his soa 
Ibrahim from Syria, if Hafiz Pacha will retire beyond Malatia. 

28. The troops of Hafiz Pacha possess themselves of 14 villages in the province 
of Aintab, and commence hostilities on the advanced troops of Ibrahim Pacha. 

June 8. — Ibrahim Pacha demands an explanation of the hostilities committed 
against him by Hafiz Pacha. 

16. The Viceroy of Egypt informs his son Ibrahim that M. Caillies, aid-de- 
camp of Marshal Soult, will visit him and Hafiz Pacha, charged with a commission 
to promote peace. 

25. Hafiz Pacha, having on the night of the 29rd and 24th fired on the camp 
of the Egyptians, Ibrahim on the 25th attacks the Turkish army, near Nezib, 
between Aintab and £l-Bir, and totally defeats it, making 10,000 prisoners, and 
taking 15,000 guns and 120 cannon. 

27. — Death of Sultan Mahmoud II, aged 54 Proclamation of bis son Abdul 
Med j id, aged 16. 

July 14.— The Turkish fleet, under the command of the Capitan Pacha, arrives 
at Alexandria, from the Dardanelles, and places itself at the disposal of Mahomet 
Ali. 

16 ^Mahomet Ali sends a letter to the Grand Vizier, stating that, in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of the Turkish army, he had recalled his son Ibrahim 
from the Euphrates, but announcing in reply to an offer of the hereditary posses- 
sion of Egypt, that he will not accept less than a grant of all the provinces under 
his own government, for himself and heirs in perpetuity. 

The representatives of the Five Powers present a note to the Porte, proposing to 
negotiate with Mahomet Ali, and requesting that no step may be taken without 
their participation, to which the new Sultan agrees. 

1840 — July 15.— A treaty signed at London, between Turkey, England, RiM« 
sia, Austria, and Prussia,, for the settlement of the JCastem question, 
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Wb eml^pftce the opportanity of a seeond edition to notice, briefly, a Bemi- 
dffici^ defence of tne policy of Lord Palxnerston in the present number of 
tbe * Edinburgh Review.* 

The v^ter of the article, entitled * France and the East,' deems the 
dnpiicity of Fnmce, in the late negotiations, a sufficient justification oi our 
recent armed intenrention in' the affair^ of Syria. 

According to Mni France, while a party to an alliance professedly in 
ikybur of th6 ^ultan^ had ' determined from the first to support, to their 
fiill extent, the pretensions of his enemy, Mahomet Ali, with the selfish yiew 
of maintaining her own influence at Alexsindria. Estabfishing, as he be- 
lieyes, this fet^, he jumps to the Conclusion that the treaty of u uly and its 
consequences Wete the necessary result of French pettidy. 

Upon this we have to obsery^, first, that the object of a goyemment, and 
the mode of effecting that object, are tWo things. The one may be defen- 
sible when th^' other is nbt. The object of France, faurly stated, was lin- 
doubtedly to settie the affairs of the East upon the basis of the conyention 
of Kutayah' ; — ^in other words, to maintain the status quo which had lasted 
SIX years, and by formally interdicting hostilities between the two belH- 

fei^nis, to preyeht the farther effusion of blood, and remoye firbm Syria, 
S^pt, and Turkey, the evils of the conscription and large standing armies ; 
evils arising, not, as the Reviewer would intimate, from the convention of 
Hntayah, but out of its non-recognition by the great powers, through which 
both the contending^ parties were placed in an undefined and uncertain 
|HOsition,-ek(ih expecting the other's attack, and with no securitjfor the 
ebntinuahce of peace a Single moment. France, in pursuing this object, 
whi'dh she believed (^d for good reasons), to be the oest means of defeat- 
iu?' the designs \>t Russia,' hisS no doubt also a view to her own commercial 
interests ; and we would ask why not, so long as she contented herself with 
seeking nb e^cluSiye privileges which England, or any other European 
nationTmiffht not have shared with her ? 

In the oDJectof th^ French government we see nothing to condemn. 
The fault she committed was in not declaring it frankly and openlv, and 
seeking, instead, to effect by the tortuous arts of diplomacy----double-aedli^g 
and'procrastination— designs whidi she found England resolutely bent npon 
oppoiMng; 
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And now for our Bhare in this cbaige of dnplioitj. The writer, aa- 
pacMitly without appearing to be eonseions of the imputation wtkioh woiud 
attach to his own govemmenty describes the poticy of Lord Pafanerstoa as 
originating in a similar attempt to overreach and dupe the FrcmchffOTem-* 
ment, — ^the very gravamen of our charge against M. Thiers and his col- 
leagues. We hear nothing of any desire on the part of the British cabinet 
to study the interests of either Turks, Syrians, or Egyptians, or to make 
stipulations for their better government.^ Even our professions of anxiety 
for the independence of the Turkish empire were hollow and insincere; for 
our real object, the writer tells us, and the ** object of Europe, was to 
destroy the double protectorate of France and Russia ; the protection of 
Russia at Constantmople caused by the power of Mahomet Ali ; the pro*- 
tection of France at Alexandria, rendered formidable by that power," 
(page 536) ; and further, to give effect to the treaty of commerce of 1838, 
the advantages of which the embarrassments of the Turkish empire had 
prevented us from realising (pag^ 635^. 

Thus from the statements of the writer it would appear Tand we leant 
the fact with extreme regret), that the mainspring of our policy, from the 
beginning, has been a iealonsy of French influence (a jealousy most un- 
worthy <9 the commanding position of England in the East), and a secret 
hostility to the French government, which, if really f<dt (and we are 
unwilling to believe it), would all but justify the extensive armaments of 
M. Thiers as a needful preparation for the hour of actu^ conflict. 

We deny'that the innnence of France and Egypt on Syria was such as 
to just^ {he jealousy or hostilitv of Great Bntam, That influence arose 
naturally out of the position of France, as the most powerful of the 
Mediterranean states—out of the fact of the French residents at Alex- 
andria cpreatly outnumbering the English, and out of the great sympathy 
wluch Uie French have always shown for the able ruler of Egypt; a sym- 
pathy which, notwithstanding all the overtures of Mahomet An, we have 
unwisely withheld. The influence of France in Egypt has resulted in no 
; exclusive privileges, in no encroachments upon the rights of British com- 
merce, and by recognising the treaty of Kutayah we misht peaceably and 
effectually have destroyed the exclusive character oi her protectorate, 
placed ourselves on the same friendly footing with Egypt, and have pre- 
vented the future possibility (the remotest m all contin^«icies) of the Port 
of Alexandria being closed by Frenchmen against British ships. 

But what if French influence had been as supreme at Alexandria as it is 
pow at Algiers ? would it even then have been less than insanity to pre- 
fer a rupture with F^nce, the sacriflce of our commercial relations with 
thirty millions of people, to the benefits, real or imaginary, to be de- 
rived from Egypt for a hundred years to come, although it were made 
to-morrow a dependency of the Bntish crown ? 

Admitting for a moment that our interests had been seriously com- 
promised by the conduct of France, we have a word to say upon the loose 
political morality of the Reviewer in his defence 6( Lord Talmerston's 
l>o]icy . All Europe was justly indignant when Count Jaubert announced in 
the Fiench Chambers that, in the event of a general war, France would 
have nsvenged herself upon England by seizing tne Balearic Islands belong- 
ing to Spain, our ally. But with what &ce can we reproach the French 
ministry for this avowal ? Have we not really acted upon the principle 
upon which they merely threatened to act, — the principle of attacking the 
weak to retaliate u^n the strong ? France, says the Reviewer, enjoyed 
in Egypt a greater influence than we ourselves nossessed, and therefore it 
was right to destroy the power of Mahomet Ali. Grant the conclusion. 
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and it w<rald haye been vk^t for the French to have leixed Majorca and 
Blanoroa to have lessened Engrlish inflaence in Spain. 

Another word upon the etmcs of the question we are discussing. We 
ace told that it was an unpardonable offenooy and a fair ground of quarrel, 
for France and Russia to assume a protectorate at either Alexandria or 
Constantinople. But what is the boast of those who tell us of the suc- 
cess of Lora Palmerston? It is that he has established an Englidi pro- 
tectorate in the Mediterranean^ in the place of that which was before 
French and Russian. Henceforward, it is said, such is tiie terror of our 
anus, that not a mouse will stir in Syria, Turkey, or H^pt, without our 
permission. The French or Russian protectorate was flagrant and criminal 
m the eyes of the yery men who see in an English protectorate only that 
which is moralljr and politically right. 

We are of opinion tne terror of our arms in the Mediterranean has led to 
no results favourable either to the moral fame of Enojland, or politically 
advantageous to this country.^ We were strong enou^ before to fear no 
enemy, and had nojihingto tpm by an unnecessary display of our naval 
and mflitary prowess. X^otmng to gain, — but much that we might lose. 
We have for some time been seeking to obtain a modification of tke com- 
mercial tariffs of the continent. We want an outlet for our manufiBkcture» 
which we cannot find in the thin and scattered populations of Svria o^ 
Egypt, but which we might obtain in countries like France, Russia, and 
Crermany. Itwas our interest, therefore, not to excite the jealousy or 
9gpa,YAte the hatred of any of our continental rivals ; but this we have aone, 
tms has been the result of our martial achievements. Where confidence pre- 
vailed it has given place to distrust. France has broken off a commercial 
treaty she was about to sign. Will Russia, our quondam ally and real enemy, 
modify, to please us, her prohibitoiy tariff, in return for our attempts ^though 
abortive) to thwart her designs ? Will even Austria and Prussia oe toe more 
friendly towards us with the suspicion that cannot but cross their minds, that 
we intend ultimately to seize the prize for ourselves, which, but for us, they 
Would have divided with Russia 1 There is probably not a power in Europe 
that will not now think more of protecting itself against Enfflish ambition 
than of uniting itself with the English people. If Englana is to ffain by 
conquering, let it make conquests ; but it is not by engaging in mdtless 
quarreb, or assuming a tone of military dictatorship, thjat we can under- 
mine that fiscal system of the continent, which ( wini our own com laws) 
has almost driven the British manufacturer from the market of Europe. 

The members of the House of Commons have now before them several' 
questions upon which it is the dut^ of every representative, of the people 
to endeavour to form an honest opinion. 

First. Whbther a British Minister was justified iif coircLUn- 

INO, AND PROCEEDING TO ENFORCE, A TREATY FOR AN ARMED INTBRVBBI- 
TION IN THE AFFAIRS OF SVRIA WITHOUT COHHUNICATINa HIS IN^TENTION 

TO THE British Parliament, or taking any steps to consult tbe 
House on the subject 1 

Let it be remembered this was no ordinary case, in which the House 
might fairly be presumed to place every confidence in the Ministers of the 
Crown. It was one which involved a rupture with our most important 
ally, and which, but for the firmness of Louis Philippe, would undoubtedly 
have led to an European war. The danger we have escaped was fearful 
and imminent. 

Second. Whether the principle of non-intervention upon which 
WE once professed to act, as far as the internal affairs of 

OTHER nations ARE CONCERNED, IS NOW TO BE FORMALLY ABANDONED? 
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It may be nxj^ed that there is but one case that wiQ palliate and •zjniM 
(we shoolcl hesitate to sa^ justify) a departure from tnis piineiple ; k^iii 
when our interference originates in an honest desire to benefit the people 
of a country, and is with the concurrence of the great majontv of its inha^ 
bitants. This was the case in the affairs of Greece,* rat the present 10 
not one of the same description. No doubt the Syrians were anxious to 
get rid of the conscription, and of Mahomet Ali, its author, but it is not 
even pretended that inej haye shown a wish to phice l^emselyes under the 
dominion of their former oppressors, to whom we haye transferred l^em^ 
in the same way that negroes in a idaye-maxket are handed oyer &om*o&e 
'master to another. 

There is a wide difference between taking a ;part in intepmtkmttl qiies* 
Uooa and interfering in a quarrel between a pnnce and Ins subjects. la 
both cases mediation would be just, but what would Englishmen say to 
the proposition of putting down the rep€»l agitation in IrelaBd by a iUus- 
JBian army ? 

When a strong nation attacks a weak neighbour, we are justified in inMr» 
fering to defend that neighbour, on the principle that our turn might coiM 
next. But no such case had arisen in Syria or Turk^. Mahomet A& 
sought only to be left alone, and had offered to disband his army in 
Syria on that condition ;t the interference of Rusraa could at any ijine 
have been prevented by the united opposition of England and Fraaoe ; bnfc 
what said the English government ^— Russia wishes to take a pa^rt in 
this quarrel between the Sultan and Pacha — we will not prevent it although 
in our power to do so, but we will iiiterfere with her, to share the influence 
ishe seeks to monopolize tb herself. This is the old story of the schocdboy^ 
"who, seeing his companions bent upon robbing ah orchiurd, thought that Bfi 
the idea did not originate with himseli^ he was quite justified in joining 
the confederacy. 

A third question is, Whether an armed intervention in Stria, it 

JUSTIFIABLE, WAS REQUIRED FOR, AND HAS SUCCEEDED IN MAINTAINING 
WHAT IS CALLED THE BALANCE OF POWER? 

Never was there a more unhappy pretext : to maintain Turkey in such 
a state of independence as woula really have enabled her to resist Russia, 
it was indispensable either that an amicable arrangement should have been 
effected between the Sultan and Pacha, Tand this, on the death of Mah- 
moud, would, if we had not interfered, nave come about of itself,) or 
wholly to have overthrown Mahomet All, and replaced him by a cri^ature 
of the Sultan. It was essential to render the resources of Egypt, Syria, 
and Turkey available for the common purpose of defence. What we havjo 
done has been to dismember Egypt from the Turkish empire, and so to 
disorganise Syria as to render it only a source of weakness. 

Twenty years ago Egypt and Greece were the pillars of the Turkish 
empire, or as the same nations were styled by the Empress Catherine, '^ the 
two Horns of the Crescent." About the ;^ear 1825, by fomenting an in- 
surrection in the Morea, Russia succeeded in effecting tiie dismemberment 

* Though miserably have we carried out the benevolent intentions by which we 
were professedly actuated. We refused to support Prince Leopold, (to whom the 
crbwn was offered,) with the means necessary for the organization of a new kihg- 
dbm, Bnd gave the Greeks a prince whom it would be charity to call an idiot, with 
the weakest head and worst heart of any member of the reigning families. 

•f It is admitted by the * Edinburgh Review/ that Mahomet Ali never enter- 
tained the mad idea of wishing to depose the Sultan, the spiritual head of his 
religion, and that the troops under Ibrahim were in no condition to march upon 
Constantinople. 
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of Greece. lo 1827« we aansted in ftirtber weakenings the empire^ by 
destroying the Egyptian and Tarkisb fleet in the Bay of Navanny after 
first endeavouring, but in vain, to detacb Mabomet Ali from tbe cause 
of tbe Porte. In 1828, we escorted tbe Egyptian troops to Alexandria, 
expressly stipulating (and thereby treating with Mahomet as an inde- 
pendent power) that they should not be placed at the service of the 
Sultan. In 1829 Russia, taking advantage of this circumstance, attacked 
(on her own account) the TurKish armies, routing them, and following 
up her successes till they were terminated by the treaty of Adiianople, by 
Dmicb she gained, with other advantages, tbe concession of the virtual 
dominion of Circassia. In 1833, we refused the application of the Sultan 
for assistance against Mahomet Ali (an anplication made through the 
medium of a speciad ambassador to Englana), and by keeping altogether 
aloof, compelled or allowed the Sultan to throw himself upon the pro- 
tection of Russia, the result of which was further and most important 
concessions to Russia in the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. This the writer 
in the ^Edinburgh Review' appears to consider a blunder on our part, 
and our present interference, we are told, was intended to remedy its 
effects. What has been the remedy we have applied^ Egypt is now 
Anally dismembered from Turkey; — ^and to crown all, France has been 
detained from ]tbe cause 'of Engliind. Is it possible to imagine' diplo- 
macy more tri^omphaijit, or a course of events more favouraljile to Rusaaa 
ambition 1* 

Another qivrotion is personal to the fmbHc of Gyeat Srita^ ;^-Mf Sisnof 
How 'have our interests been promc^ed by esponnng the quarrel, not of 
Turkev, or the Turkish peofAe, but of a lad of smeen against an old 
man d seventy-three ; or by our anxiety to prevent Russia possessing a 
port in the Mediterranean (we having taken good care te secure more 
than one to ourselves)-? 

- If the real interest of EngUmd be merely to buy and sefl, what is it to 
ns who holds Constantinople if we could effect (as we might do) this object 
by pegotiation? As £ur as Russia is concerned, we beueve it would not 
be impossible to induce her to relax her whole commercial svstem, if 
we TTould consent to remain neutral as we did in the case of Poland. If, 
however, freedom of intercourse, and security for the lives and property 
of our merchants, cannot be obtained without fighting, let it be under- 
stood, at least; that we fight only for that. What have we to do with 
the quarrels of Turk or Arab, with maintaining in the East the prin- 
ciple of hereditary succession, or with rallying round the spiritual head 
of the Mahomedaoi religion to defend Islamism against the Christian 
Giaour? 

There is a last question, and with this we leave the subject : — ^What 

STEPS WILL BE TAKEN TO RESTORE A FREE AND UNINTERRUPTED COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE Euphrates and the Red Sea? 

The Bedouin Arabs, — ^''the old freeholders of the desert," — our allies 
affainst Mahomet Ali, have now rendered both routes to India insecure. 
The practical importance of this question will, we hope, command for it 
the attention of tne House of Commons. W. 

* See on this subject two able articles, one in tbe * British and Foreign ReWew,* 
the other in ' Fraser's Magaiine,'— both in the January number. 
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(Note to page 24.) 

MURDER OF THE MAMELUKES. 

It ought not to be foxgotten that ' the motive for the destraotion qC 
the MameliikeB was iiar slronger than for that of the Janissaries, and 
that the extent of the massacre in Effypt, bj Mahomet Ali^ was small 
compared to that in Turkey by our AJiy we Sultan. It is true that 
the power of the Janissaries was embarrassing to the Porte and menacing 
to the Sultan's authority, but they were not leagued together for the over- 
throw of dther, while at Cairo Mahomet Ali had undoubted evidence of a 
conspiracy for lus assassination. It was in Egypt a question of existence 
— 4n Turkey a coup d'etat. In Egypt the butchei^jr was confined to a few 
hundred Mamdukes who were gathered toffether in the citadel ; all the 
rest escaped, and have remained unmolestea to thb hour: in Turkey the 
butchery was universal, not only in the ci^ital, but in the other cities of 
the empire, and extended to many thousands. Not a feeling is left in 
Egypt of hostility to the Mamelukes ; they may be seen to this hour seated 
in the highest divan ; but in Turkey the Janissaries are even now a perse- 
cuted and proscribed race. 
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